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WITHOUT  GLOVES 


Personal  Editorials 

By  LEW  HAHN,  Managing  Director 


Again  a  Merry  Christmas 

The  Spirit  of  Christmas  again  is  abroad  in  the 
world,  sending  men,  women  and  children  into  the 
stores  for  merchandise  which  is  destined  to  say  for 
someone  to  someone  else.  “'Merry  Christinas'*. 

Without  the  Christmas  Spirit  life  would  be  im¬ 
measurably  more  bleak  and  sales  totals  in  retail 
establishments  would  shrink  greatly. 

It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  overestimate  the  econ¬ 
omic  significance  of  Civilization's  great  Feast  of  Gifts. 
It  supports  millions  of  workers  and  contributes  large¬ 
ly  to  the  success  of  great  industries. 

It  is  a  harvest  time  for  retailers  and  the  fruit  must 
be  picked  while  it  is  ripe. 

The  stores,  and  store  people,  rise  valiantly  to  this 
peak  period  of  the  selling  year  and  perform  marvels 
in  the  serving  of  consumers  under  conditions  which 
make  good  service  difficult. 

Probably  there  is  no  retailer  in  the  country  who 
when  he  seeks  his  bed  on  the  night  of  December 
24th  will  fail  to  feel  a  sense  of  satisfaction  over  the 
way  his  organization  has  stood  up  to  the  strain  and 
his  last  waking  thoughts  should  be  tinctured  with 
good  will  for  tired  salesclerks,  free  at  last  to  rest 
strained  nerves  and  muscles,  and  delivery  men  who 
yet  may  he  far  oflF  in  the  night  doing  the  belated 
work  of  Santa  Claus. 

No  matter  how  superbly  the  store's  organization 
may  rise  to  the  handling  of  the  store's  Christmas 
peak,  however,  it  is  certain  that  if  we  were  to  devise 
an  accurate  rating  system  and  apply  it  to  the  Christ¬ 
mas  business  we  would  find  that  not  one  store  in  the 
United  States  would  have  a  perfect  Christmas  record 
— perfect  from  the  standpoint  of  taking  all  the  busi¬ 


ness  that  it  could  get,  if  it  had  the  facilities  for 
taking  all  the  business  available. 

When  nations  make  war,  no  matter  how  desperate 
the  conflict,  they  always  have  official  observers  whose 
job  it  is  to  study  what  is  going  on  so  that  in  future 
wars  advantage  may  be  drawn  from  mistakes  made 
in  the  current  struggle. 

Similarly  it  would  pay  the  stores  if  they  more  gener¬ 
ally  made  careful  studies  of  all  the  conditions  attend¬ 
ing  their  Christmas  trade  at  the  time  when  the  strain 
is  heaviest.  Some  stores  do  make  observations  for  this 
[lurpose  and  probably  every  merchant  makes  some 
notes  of  things  which  he  believes  need  to  be  im¬ 
proved.  but  it  is  our  suggestion  that  this  should  he 
done  more  purposefully  by  sjiecial  observers  retained 
for  that  purpose  and  who  are  left  free  to  study  with 
no  other  duties  to  draw  them  into  the  thick  of  the 
fray. 

The  Christmas  shopping  period  usually  is  one  in 
which  the  entire  strategy  of  business  is  reversed.  In¬ 
stead  of  having  to  make  an  effort  to  sell,  salespeople 
usually  are  facing  the  impossibility  of  taking  all  of 
the  money  the  public  wants  to  spend.  A  delectable 
experience  truly,  if  it  could  be  accomplished  with  a 
little  more  time  for  reflection,  which  cannot  be. 
Therefore,  such  improvement  as  can  be  made  will  be 
secured  only  as  the  result  of  more  careful  planning- 
planning  of  merchandise  stocks,  of  service,  of  loca¬ 
tion  of  departments,  of  elevator  service,  movement  of 
traffic,  use  and  location  of  cash  registers,  placing  of 
people  and  all  the  thousand  or  more  elements  which 
are  important  in  a  store  running  full  blast. 

In  all  this  work  of  preparation  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  its  staff  of  earnest  specialists 
and  its  group  facilities  are  at  your  disposal  and  can 
be  of  great  service.  We  want  you  to  use  them. 

Meanwhile  in  the  name  of  the  Association  and  its 
staff  we  voice  to  you  the  old  but  eternally  new  spirit 
of  good  will  by  wishing  you  a  very  Merry  ('hristnias 
and  a  successful  New  \ear. 


"'Adapting  Retailing 

to  Changing  Conditions” 

It  is  customary — as  you  know — for  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  in  preparing  for  the 
.Annual  Convention  in  February,  to  adopt  a  theme 
for  the  program  about  which  the  di.scussions  are  to 
center. 

The  Executive  Council,  composed  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion's  Executive  Committee  and  the  chairmen  of  all 
the  Associate  Membership  Groups,  at  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  selected  the  following  theme:  '"Adapting  Retml 
ing  to  Changing  Conditions". 

There  is  a  theme  which  should  make  the  Con¬ 
vention  the  greatest  the  Association  ever  has  spon¬ 
sored  ! 

There  is  the  greatest  problem  before  businesi 
today ! 

How  to  adapt  methods,  policies,  the  whole  spirit 
of  business  to  the  demands  that  are  created  by  the 
rapidly  changing  conditions. 

In  an  ordinary  era  changed  methods  of  thought 
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come  so  grailually  that  we  can  scarcely  perceive  the 
proce-‘  of  changing  until  we  look  backward  over  a 
period  of  years. 

Just  now.  however,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
transition,  a  swiftly-moving,  irresistible  swing  to  new 
standards  of  thought  and  action. 

A  new  America  is  rising  around  us. 

Scareelv  one  thing  will  survive  unchanged  because 
ideas  which  are  located  pretty  close  to  bedrock  are 
being  dragged  out  and  modernized. 

A  new  America  is  being  builded  and  who  arp  to  be 
the  lenders  in  this  new  world? 

Onlv  those  who  adapt  their  ideas  and  their  busi¬ 
nesses  to  the  new  demands  can  keep  in  front. 

Thev  can  adapt  their  businesses  only  if  they  intelli¬ 
gently  understand  what  is  going  on  about  them  and 
what  is  expected  of  them. 

The  Seventeenth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  which  will  be 
held  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  February 
6,  7,  8.  9  and  10,  1928,  will  deal  with  this  question 
in  all  its  ramifications. 

That's  why  you  cannot  afford  to  miss  it! 

Make  your  railway  and  hotel  reservations  now. 


Which  Shoics  Hoiv  Interested  the  Public 
Can  Be  in  a  Serious  Attempt  at  Adapting 

No  matter  where  you  may  happen  to  live,  you  have 
just  witnessed  the  most  dramatic  and  stupendous 
distributing  movement  touching  the  product  of  a 
single  manufacturer  which  the  world  ever  has  seen. 

We  refer,  of  course,  to  the  appearance  and  the 
public  acceptance  of  the  new  Ford  oars. 

Let's  go  over  it  together. 

To  begin  with,  we  should  recognize  that  Ford,  after 
all.  is  just  an  individual  manufacturer  in  competition 
with  many  others.  If  we  were  to  judge  from  the  way 
in  which,  for  many  months,  the  doings  of  the  Ford 
organization  in  the  preparation  of  the  new  models 
regularly  ha^e  occupied  the  front  pages  of  the  news¬ 
papers.  we  might  get  the  impression  that  Henry  Ford 
was  the  government  itself  and  that  he  was  preparing 
a  new  automobile  which  would  be  distributed  free 
to  all  who  had  receipted  tax  bills  to  show. 

Certainly  public  interest  could  have  been  no  strong¬ 
er  than  it  has  been. 

And  yet,  do  you  realize  that  all  this  came  about 
because  Ford  fell  behind  the  public — because  he 
failed  properly  to  interpret  the  spirit  of  the  times 
and  the  demands  upon  him  as  a  manufacturer  of  auto¬ 
mobiles? 

Ford  confessed  his  failure  when  he  shut  down  his 
great  plants  and  stopped  turning  out  the  Model  T, 
of  which  he  had  previously  produced  15,000,000. 

Competing  automobile  manufacturers  had  cut  into 
Ford's  business  until  finally  he  was  obliged  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  his  product  was  out-of-date. 

The  closing  down  was  necessary,  of  course,  for  the 
installation  of  the  new  machinery  needed  to  turn 
out  the  new  cars,  but  it  ushered  in  one  of  the  most 
•Iramatic  periods  having  to  do  with  an  individual 
business  enterprise  that  the  world  ever  has  seen. 


All  the  world  knew  that  Ford  was  busy  in  the 
attempt  to  come  back — to  bring  himself  up-to-date — 
to  create  a  car  w'hich  would  win  hack  the  business 
for  him. 

^ould  he  be  successful? 

When  would  the  new  car  be  ready? 

W  hat  would  it  look  like? 

What  would  the  price  be? 

For  many  months  the  public  has  been  asking  these 
questions. 

They  were  answered  last  week. 

The  newspapers,  reporting  the  Ford  opening  as 
they  might  an  Army-Navy  game,  told  us  that  in  New 
Y  ork  City  alone  a  tfunrter  of  a  million  people  visited 
the  Ford  salesrooms  the  first  day. 

Orders  were  taken  for  Ford  cars  in  New  York  at 
the  rate  of  16  per  minute. 

Men  of  prominence  fought  the  crowds  for  the 
privilege  of  early  deliveries. 

Similar  scenes  were  enacted  in  every  community  in 
the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries. 

And,  just  think — this  was  merely  a  business  con¬ 
cern  showing  its  new  merchandise  and  inviting  the 
public  to  buy. 

^  « 

What  was  at  the  bottom  of  it  all;  why  this  deep 
and  universal  interest? 

The  instantaneous  response,  of  course,  was  the 
answer  to  the  tremendous  drama  in  the  situation; — 
the  great  Ford  factories  completely  closeil.  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  millions  of  dollars  a  day  to  overhaul 
the  plants,  the  loss  of  many  millions  through  the 
cessation  of  production,  the  secrecy  about  the  new 
models. — all  these  things  resulted  in  unprecedented 
contributions  of  space  by  the  newspapers  and  as¬ 
sured  great  public  response. 

Deeper  than  that,  however,  lay  the  fact  that  Henry 
Ford  was  engaged  in  preparing  something  for  the 
public,  he  was  making  a  great  fight  to  adapt  his  busi¬ 
ness  to  the  public's  requirements. 

And  like  a  little  boy  whose  grandmother  has  prom¬ 
ised  to  make  him  a  cake,  the  public  waited  to  see 
what  the  thing  promised  by  Ford  would  be  like. 

Ford  was  trying  to  interpret  the  demands  of 
millions  of  consumers,  and  the  great  question,  the 
question  behind  all  other  questions  was; — 

“How  well  is  he  going  to  measure  our  ideas?” 

*  *  *  *  * 

W  ouldn't  it  be  wonderful  if  consumers  could  be  in¬ 
duced  to  take  such  an  interest  in  the  efforts  of  retail 
stores  to  interpret  consumer  demands? 

They  do.  and  they  will,  but  we  must  not  forget  that 
the  initiative  must  flow  from  the  business  itself. 

It  requires  a  superlative  sense  of  the  dramatic  and 
the  highest  type  of  sales  promotion  to  capitalize  the 
instinctive  interest  of  the  consumer  in  anything  which 
is  being  done  for  the  consumer. 

And,  of  course,  all  of  Ford's  clever  advance  work 
and  final  denouement  would  have  been  vain — if  he 
had  not  correctly  interpreted  the  new  demands  of 
the  consumer. 

Which  brings  us — by  easy  stages — back  to  our 
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first  proposition — “Adapting  Retailing  to  Changing 
Conditions.” 

You'll  never  know  how  much  you  need  this  Seven¬ 
teenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  until  you  find  yourself  at  the 
sessions. 

This  is  the  time  to  make  your  reservations — rail¬ 
way,  hotel,  Banquet. 

February  6,  7,  8,  9  and  10,  1928! 

Hotel  Pennsylvania!! 

New  York!!! 


Some  More  About  Competition 

Last  month,  in  this  department,  we  had  a  lot  to 
say  about  competition  and  we  asked  members  to  tell 
us  their  ideas  on  the  subject  of  new  types  of  com¬ 
petition. 

Here  is  a  new  kind  of  competition  which  recently 
has  come  to  our  attention.  It  serves  to  indicate  that 
competition  is  becoming  as  much  a  matter  of  rivalry 
between,  or  among,  industries  as  it  is  the  struggle  for 
preferment  of  individual  concerns. 

An  executive  in  a  member  store  in  Indianapolis 
writes : 

‘“It  may  he  of  interest  to  you  that  during 
the  past  summer  we  have  felt  the  effect  of 
cut  price  methods  used  by  one  of  the  local 
ice  companies  in  their  sale  of  refrigerators, 
more  than  we  have  the  competition  of  the 
public  utility  companies.  Refrigerators  were 
being  advertised  and  sold  at  absolute  factory 
cost  by  this  ice  company  and  it  affected  our 
sales  very  seriously." 

Here  is  an  excellent  example  of  how  the  more  or 
less  innocent  bystander  may  be  caught  between 
opposing  forces. 

The  electrical  refrigerator  is  hurting  the  ice  busi¬ 
ness. 

Consequently  the  ice  companies,  in  order  to  hold 
their  business,  offer  ice  refrigerators  at  cost,  pre¬ 
sumably  upon  the  assumption  that  a  consumer  who 
buys  such  a  refrigerator  will  not  turn  to  mechanical 
refrigeration. 

Result,  the  retailer  who  has  ice  boxes  for  sale  must 
meet  the  competition  of  the  ice  man  who  wants  to 
make  a  profit  from  the  sale  of  ice  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  also  must  meet  the  competition  of  the  utility 
concern  which  sells  mechanical  refrigeration  only  as 
a  means  of  increasing  its  sale  of  current. 

It  is  the  struggle  of  the  new  and  the  old  and,  as 
always,  the  new  idea  finally  is  going  to  prevail. 

Just  so  long  as  prosperity  continues,  at  least,  the 
ice  refrigerator  business  and  the  ice  business  itself 
are  going  to  feel  the  inroads  of  meehanieal  refrigera¬ 
tion  more  and  more,  although  it  is  entirely  possible 
that  the  greater  volume  of  sales  promotion  effort  in 
the  refrigeration  field  may,  for  a  time,  bring  in¬ 
creased  business  for  the  ice  companies  by  inereasing 
the  users  of  ice  among  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
population. 

Mechanical  refrigeration  for  home  use,  despite 
labored  arguments  to  the  contrary,  still  is  more  costly 


than  ice  and  the  ice  companies  are  playing  this  up 
and  any  other  points  which  will  command  attention. 

In  New  Jersey,  for  example,  at  least  one  coinpanv 
is  advertising  ice  as  “safe  and  silent'’.  Imagine  an  ice 
company  ten  years  ago  advertising  ice  as  “silent". 

The  “silence”  and  “safeness”  of  ice  become  talking 
points  worthy  of  advertising  when  a  machine  which 
may  be  noisy  and  which  may  use  ammonium  or 
other  chemicals  begins  to  cut  into  ice  sales. 

Thus  do  advertising  appeals  change  from  time  to 
time. 

And  thus  comes  a  new  alignment  of  competing 
forces. 

The  department  store  feels  the  competition  of  the 
ice  company! 


Beauty  as  a  Selling  Appeal 

Of  course  everybody  in  selling  circles  now  knows 
that  the  most  potent  sales  appeal  today  is  beauty. 
“Art  in  merchandise”  and  “art  in  industry”  have 
become  terms  to  conjure  with  and  nearly  everyone 
is  conjuring. 

Many  people  have  told  the  story  of  how  Henry- 
Ford  went  on  making  his  “Model  T”,  with  his 
thoughts  centered  only  on  turning  out  a  useful  piece 
of  machinery  at  a  minimum  price,  until  his  chief 
competitor  proceeded  to  take  the  market  away  from 
him  by  offering  a  car  of  greater  beauty. 

It  remained  for  Alfred  Koch,  of  Lasalle  &  Koch. 
Toledo,  how-ever,  in  a  recent  speech  to  sum  up  the 
matter  most  succinctly.  “Beauty,”  he  said,  “stopped 
Henry  Ford”. 

And  now  the  question  to  our  mind  is,  how  soon  are 
we  going  to  run  this  particular  beauty  appeal  to 
death? 

»  «  «  «  * 

It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  outstanding  weaknesses, 
or  strengths  if  you  prefer,  of  the  American  people 
that  w’e  always  hunt  in  packs.  Something  flags  our 
attention  and  with  one  accord  we  rush  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  Then,  when  we  get  there,  yve  look  around  and 
something  else  attracts  us  and  we  rush  off  in  another 
direction.  It  is  that  characteristic,  probably,  which 
makes  mass  production  possible  in  this  country,  be¬ 
cause  we  get  large  numbers  of  people  moving  together, 
wanting  the  same  things  at  the  same  time. 

Ford's  chief  competitor  stopped  him  with  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  superior  beauty  and  if  you  look  about  at  the 
various  cars  which  are  being  turned  out  by  that 
triumphant  competitor  you  may  well  ask  yourself 
whether  there  may  not  be  a  danger  that  this  idea  of 
decorating  the  automobile  is  going  to  be  overdone. 

The  interest  in  this  thought  lies  in  its  possible 
application  to  merchandise. 

The  automobile  industry  has  led  the  way  in  the 
recent  discovery  of  “art”  or  “beauty”  as  a  selling 
appeal.  ‘ 

It  may  be  presumed  therefore  that  the  climax,  if 
any,  will  probably  be  reached  in  that  industry  before 
it  comes  in  the  general  merchandise  world.  Conse¬ 
quently  we  have  something  to  watch. 
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All  the  new  cars  are  being  turned  out  in  bright 
colors  with  combinations  of  shades  which  a  year  or 
two  ago  seemed  to  have  been  reserved  for  taxicabs. 
They  are  hung  about  with  gawdy  appurtenances  and 
other  shining  excrescences.  Like  glittering  bits  of 
glass  and  tinsel  they  have  a  certain  appeal  for  minds 
whch  probably  are  not  conscious  of  any  definite  ideals 
of  art  or  beauty. 

How  long  will  this  sort  of  thing  run  before  a  dis¬ 
tinct  drift  to  a  more  conservative  expression  of 
beauty  sets  in? 

***** 

A  few  days  ago  a  learned  man  made  a  speech  on 
art  in  industry.  He  was  speaking  particularly  of  art 
as  applied  to  machines.  Machines,  he  pointed  out. 
usually  go  through  three  distinct  phas«*s  of  develop¬ 
ment. 

A  new  machine  is  built  with  thought  solely  for 
the  utilitarian  purpose  for  which  it  is  conceived.  Thus 
it  is  likely  to  be  criule  in  appearance. 

The  first  automobiles  were  known  as  "'horseless 
carriages".  They  were  just  that.  Built  by  men  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  horse-drawn  buggies  and 
surreys,  they  were  nia«le  to  resemble  such  vehicles 
and  they  served  their  purpose  in  that  they  made  possi¬ 
ble  transportation  without  horses. 

^  ith  the  utilitarian  purpose  achieved,  the  automo¬ 
bile  then  came  to  the  second  phase — the  decorative 
stage.  Apparently  the  automobile  industry  today  is 
approaching  the  top  of  that  phase  of  development. 

But  the  speaker  referred  to  went  on  to  say  that 
machines  eventually  come  to  a  third  or  final  stage 
in  which  they  rely  for  their  beauty  upon  their  per¬ 
fect  conformity  to  the  utilitarian  purpose  for  which 
they  tcere  intended. 

If  this  man  was  right,  and  we  are  convinced  he 
was.  then  the  perfected  automobile  probably  will  be 
somewhat  different  from  those  over  which  we  are  to¬ 
day  excited. 

^  hen  the  automobile  industry  begins  to  turn  out 
new  cars  which  express  a  more  conservative  concep¬ 
tion  of  beauty,  cars  which  in  their  evegy  line  and 
appointment  suggest  the  substantial  embodiment  of 
speed,  durability  and  comfort,  it  may  be  well  for 
retailers  to  think  of  clearing  their  stocks  of  "color 
in  the  kitchen*’  goods,  "modern  art"  furniture  and 
lamps  and  what  not. 

If  e  think  there  is  no  likelihood  of  "beauty"  or 
“art"  losing  their  appeal  to  the  consumer,  but  con¬ 
ceptions  of  beauty  do  change! 

The  danger  is  that  retailers,  having  at  last  caught 
the  fever  for  "‘art  in  merchandise**,  may  be  as  little 
prepared  for  a  change  of  conception  as  to  what 
constitutes  "beauty**  as  they  were  to  recognize  that 
■"art"  could  play  any  part  at  all  in  the  merchandise 
world. 

***** 

Meanwhile  the  modern  "art**  appeal  in  merchan¬ 
dise  is  just  beginning  and  clever  merchandisers  will 
ride  the  wave  for  all  it  is  worth. 

Merchandising  genius  lies  in  know  ing  when  to  get 
in — and  when  to  get  out. 


Th  is  certainly  is  the  time  to  get  in  on  ‘"beauty” 
and  ‘"art"  as  live  sales  appeals. 

In  considering  the  foregoing  statements  we  are  re¬ 
minded  of  something  we  heard  Paul  Foiret  say  short¬ 
ly  after  his  arrival  in  the  United  States  for  his  recent 
lecture  tour. 

Vi  ith  no  attempt  to  remember  his  exact  words,  this 
was  the  thought  M.  Foiret  expressed: — Some  revolu¬ 
tionary  change  in  the  mode  is  due.  When  it  is  intro- 
duce<l  it  will  seem  strange  but  we  cannot  refuse  to 
accept  it  for  that  reason.  Xo  matter  what  the  current 
nio«le,  it  always  seems  to  us  as  just  about  the  best 
and  most  sensible  that  ever  has  been  known.  Then, 
when  a  radical  change  has  occurred,  we  look  back  on 
what  we  once  thought  was  so  sensible  and  beautiful 
and  wonder  however  we  could  have  accepted  any¬ 
thing  so  ugly  as  that  and  why  it  could  have  endured 
so  long. 

Here,  of  course,  is  a  generality  hut  one  in  which  we 
believe  M.  Foiret  was  exactly  right. 

So  much  of  our  first  attitude  toward  anything  new 
is  based  upon  the  degree  to  which  it  conforms  with 
that  with  which  we  are  familiar  that,  without  some  set 
of  fixed  standards  by  which  to  gauge  the  intrinsic 
beauty  of  anything,  we  are  likely  to  resist  new  ideas. 

Then  having  with  pain  and  stress  finally  accepted 
the  new  conception,  we  straightway  proceed  as 
though  we  thought  that  would  be  eternal  and  so 
finally,  once  more,  we  fail  to  detect  the  signal  to 
move  on  again. 


Mr.  RiegeVs  Yelloiv  Book 

Some  interest  has  been  created  by  the  appearance 
of  a  privately  published  book  entitled  "The  Yellow 
Book  of  the  Macy  Controversy  and  the  Credit 
(Question**,  by  E.  C.  Riegel. 

The  author,  in  a  style  which  is  chiefly  notable  for 
its  intemperateness,  (Mr.  Riegel  in  his  preface  him¬ 
self  says  of  the  book  "it  boils,  bubbles  and  hisses”), 
iliscusses  the  controversy  between  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co., 
Inc.,  and  the  New  York  Better  Business  Bureau  over 
the  former*s  underselling  claims. 

Except  for  the  palpable  need  of  a  peg  upon  which 
to  hang  a  dissertation  of  his  personal  ideas  on  credit 
granting.  Mr.  RiegeFs  book  shows  no  practical  reason 
for  the  lugging  in  of  this  incident.  Beyond  the  fact 
that  he  wrote  many  letters  to  the  various  parties 
directly  or  indirectly  concerned  in  the  Macy-B,  B.  B. 
squabble  and  that  he  got  little  in  the  way  of  satisfy¬ 
ing  replies,  the  book  tells  us  nothing  on  this  subject 
that  was  worth  publication.  Here  it  is  of  interest 
to  note,  however,  that  the  penalty  for  refusing  to 
accept  Mr.  RiegeFs  direction  in  the  handling  of  the 
M  acy-B.  B.  B.  controversy  marks  the  offenders  as 
"venal**. 

Mr.  RiegeFs  i«leas  on  consumer  credit  are  more  in¬ 
teresting  but  hardly  likely  to  tempt  retailers  to  throw 
their  own  overboard.  To  begin  with  Mr.  Riegel  fair¬ 
ly  foams  at  the  mere  mention  of  "cash**.  It  is  detest¬ 
able  an<l  not  to  be  mentioned  in  decent  society.  The 
author  goes  further  and  easily  argues  it  completely 
out  of  existence; — there  is  no  such  thing  as  "‘cash”. 
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Kv«*ii  then,  howfvcr,  he  oaiiiiot  overcome  his  hatred 
of  it. 

(Credit,  tlie  author  holds,  shoiihl  he — perhaps  he 
woiiI«l  prefer  “is" — the  inherent  rifjht  of  every  eon- 
suiner.  Retailers  should  extend  credit.  ap|*arently, 
without  diseriniination  to  responsihle  and  irrespon¬ 
sible  alike  and  make  no  attempt  to  cheek  their  fitness 
for  credit.  The  losses  resulting  from  failure  of  some 
eonsumers  to  pay  should  he  ad«led  to  the  overhead 
and  distributed  to  those  who,  under  the  eireumstances, 
might  be  foolish  enough  to  pay.  Beeaus<‘  under  the 
present  system,  with  carefully  cheeked  credits,  the 
loss  from  ha«l  accounts  is  only  a  fraction  of  one  per¬ 
cent,  Mr.  Riegel  jumps  boldly  to  the  assumption  that 
it  would  cost  less  to  give  everybody  credit  witlnuit 
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cheeking  than  it  costs  to  operate  cre«lit  departments. 

I'he  very  foundation  stone  of  the  Riegel  theor)’ 
seems  to  h*‘  that  people  can  he  trusted,  that  the  aver¬ 
age  eonsumer  is  an  intelligent  and  responsihle  sort 
of  person.  With  this  we  find  ourselves  in  agreement 
ami  hence  the  wonder  grows  that  Mr.  Riegel  displays 
so  little  willingness  to  assume  that  in  this  question 
of  credit  versus  cash  the  average  eonsumer  may  not 
1h‘  trusted  to  know  his  own  mind  and  have  sufficient 
jmrpose  to  trade  where  he  can  get  what  he  wants. 

Surely  not  even  Mr.  Riegrd  can  argue  that  credit 
today  is  difficult  to  secure. 


Winter  Cruise  After  Convention  Has 
Attracted  Interest  of  Members 

Announcement  last  month  of  the  Winter  Cruise 
arranged  l)y  the  .Association  for  its  memhers  has 
brought  forth  a  considerable  number  of  impiiries  re¬ 
garding  reservations.  I  he  prospect  of  a  specially  con- 
(lucted  voyage  on  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the 
United  Fruit  Comi)any's  liners  to  Jamaica.  Cuba,  the 
Canal  Zone  and  Central  .America  for  22  days  after  the 
17th  .Annual  Convention  api)arcntly  has  struck  a  poi)u- 
lar  note  with  our  memhers. 

The  cruise  .ship  leaves  New  A'ork  February  11.  'I'he 
United  Fruit  Company  has  j)rovided  unusual  si)ecial 
arrangements  for  memhers  of  the  .Association  who  hook 
on  the  cruise  ship,  “Toloa".  .Stops  listed  on  the  itin¬ 
erary  include,  Havana,  Cuba;  Port  .\ntonio  and  King¬ 
ston,  Jamaica:  Cristobal,  Canal  Zone;  Port  l.imon, 
Costa  Rica;  hack  to  Havana  and  New  A’ork — all  in 
22  days.  ’I'he  minimum  rate  is  $3.50  ])er  i)erson  and  the 
maximum  is  $775.  'I'liis  covers  all  expenses  of  trans- 
l)ortation.  meals,  .sightseeing,  hotel  accommodations,  in 
fact  everything  e.xcept  incidentals. 

The  advance  inquiries  already  received  indicate  that 
a  very  congenial  and  attractive  group  of  merchants  is 
jdanning  to  take  .advantage  of  this  w’onderful  vacation 
opportunity.  We  urge  that  other  memhers  who  are 
thinking  about  joining  the  ])arty  get  in  their  reservations 
as  early  as  jxtssihle  in  order  th.at  they  may  receive  the 
best  accommodations  available. 


Grace  J.  Averill  Joins  A8sociation'’s 
Research  and  Information  Staff 

Miss  Gr.ace  J.  . Averill  joined  the  staff  of  the  .Asso¬ 
ciation  recently  as  .Associ;ite  in  Research.  Miss  .Averill 
succeeds  Miss  Grace  IC  Haines  yvho  has  gone  to  Saks- 
Fifth  .Avenue.  New  A’ork.  as  Director  of  I  raining. 

Miss  .Averill  yvill  .act  as  assistant  to  Willi.am  .A.  Fitz¬ 
gerald.  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Infor¬ 
mation,  in  serving  the  .Association's  memhershi]).  For 
two  years.  Miss  .Averill  has  been  with  the  Western 
I'dectric  Co.,  in  its  educational  dei)artment  and  most 
recently  was  in  charge  of  emi)loyment  of  women  and 
girls  in  the  Kearney.  X.  J.,  plant  of  that  company. 
.She  formerly  was  employed  in  the  Planning  Depart¬ 
ment  of  R.  H.  Alacy  &  Co..  Inc..  New  A’ork. 


Mongeon  Succeeds  Albee  as  Manager  of 
Traffic  Group  of  the  NRDGA 

1..  F.  Alongeon  has  been  appointed  M.anager  of  the 
Traffic.  Receiving  and  Marking  Group  of  the  XRDG.A, 
succeeding  .A.  C.  .Alhee  who  resigned  recently  to  join 
the  Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  .Sandusky.  ( ).  Mr. 
Mongeon  took  over  the  management  of  the  group 
Deceml)er  1st. 

.Mr.  Alongeon  comes  to  the  .As.sociation  from  Lord  & 
Taylor.  New  A’ork,  where  he  has  been  .Assistant  Alana- 
ger  of  Receiving  and  Alarking  for  the  jtast  year.  Previ¬ 
ously  he  served  four  years  as  'I'rafific  Alanager  for  The 
h'leto  Company,  whicli  operates  the  'I'raffic  I)epartment 
of  the  .Associated  Dry  Goods  Corporation,  New  A’ork. 
Air.  Alongeon  knows  thoroughly  the  work  of  the 
Traffic,  Receiving  and  Alarking  Group,  having  served  as 
its  chairman  for  two  years,  his  last  term  ending  in 
September  of  this  year. 

Air.  Alongeon  and  his  Board  of  Directors  are  now 
working  on  a  program  of  more  intensive  develoinnent 
of  the  activities  of  the  Group.  Plans  for  the  future 
will  he  announced  shortly. 


Use  of  Air  Mail  Should  Be  Suggested 
to  Tardy  Christmas  Shoppers 

‘T'd  love  to  buy  this,  hut  I'm  afraid  it  won't  reach 
my  friend  in  time  for  Christmas."  Alany  late  Christmas 
sht)ppers  \vln)  .say  this  can  he  told  that  the  air  mail 
or  air  express  will  get  the  gift  to  its  destination  at 
the  eleventh  hour. 

.Air  mail  and  air  express,  reaching  many  points  over¬ 
night  and  covering  the  distance  from  coast  to  coast 
in  32  hours,  have  i)rovided  a  new  facility  for  serving 
those  who  buy  at  the  la.st  moment.  ’I'he  air  t-xj^ess  is 
entirely  new.  having  started  September  1,  ancl  offers 
facilities  for  rapid  transix)rtation  of  heavy,  compact 
articles. 

The  rates  this  year  are  simple.  10  cents  jh,*!*  half-t)unce 
regardless  of  distance  for  air  mail.  .All  that  is  necessan' 
is  to  mark  the  package  or  envelope  ‘‘.Air  Alail"  and  put 
on  the  proper  ]K)stage.  It  would  he  a  g(xxl  thing  for 
merchants  to  give  instructions  throughout  their  store 
for  .sales  peojde  to  suggest  the  use  of  this  facility  to 
customers  during  the  week  preceding  Christmas. 
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A  Merit  System  Proves  Its  Value 

Bonus  Plans  Found  Wantiii*::  hy  This  Store  So  Employees 
Receive  Increases  and  Proniotion  on  Performance  Record 
By  SviAAN  King,  Kiiip's  Palace,  Washin*jton.  D.  C. 


EXI’LRll^NClC  with  a  simple  Merit  System  has 
convineed  us  that  it  works  with  "reater  satistaetioii 
and  economy  in  the  smaller  department  store  than 
anv  of  the  Bonus  Plans  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
There  has  been  so  much  discussion  of  these  methods 
of  rewarding  etnployees  that  this  article  will  avoid  any 
e.xtended  comparison  of  the  relative  advantages  of  the 
various  systems  and  confine  itself  as  much  as  ])ossihle 
to  a  descriptitni  of  our  own  Merit  System. 

We  believe  that  the  Merit  System  is  better  than  the 
Homis  Plan  for  smaller  department  stores  because  in 
such  stores  there  must  be  stock  work  and  other  non- 
selling  duties  performed  daily  by  the  selling  force,  it 
is  obvious  that  with  a  Bonus  Plan  in  effect  the  selling 
force  would  react  .strongly  against  doing  this  necessary 
work  l)ecause  of  the  desire  to  concentrate  on  servitig 
customers  and  thus  increasing  the  bonus  possibilities. 
Further,  there  is  a  tendency  to  fight  for  customers 
under  a  Bonus  Plan  rather  than  to  make  the  customer's 
satisfaction  the  principle  object  of  each  contact.  'This 
conii)etition  is  likely  to  create  bad  felling  among  em¬ 
ployees.  a  highly  undesirable  condition. 

How  System  orks 

j  When  a  new  employee  reports  for  work  in  our  store. 

■  she  receives  the  usual  beginners’  instructions  in  our 
i  system.  This  is  supplemented  by  a  brief  explanation  of 
our  Merit  System  in  somewhat  the  following  terms: 

‘  That  a  complete  analysis  of  her  record  will  be  made 
every  six  months  in  both  selling  and  noti-selling  as  the 
Itasis  for  possible  promotion  or  adjustment  in  her 
salary:  that  if  .she  has  fallen  greatly  below  the  mark, 
she  i)robably  will  be  released. 

We  maintain  a  “blunder  system"  which  is  a  complete 
daily  check  uj)  of  all  store  forms  written  and  every  cash 
1  register  transaction  made  by  each  member  of  the  selling 
force.  A  "blunder  slip"  is  given  to  each  individual  who 
makes  an  error.  It  contains  an  explanation  of  the  jwe- 
cise  nature  of  the  mistake  so  that  the  employee  will 
understand  the  correct  process  and  not  rei)eat  the 
error. 

.\  duplic,ate  of  each  "blunder  slip"  goes  to  the  office 
where  it  is  proj)erly  classified  and  filed.  We  keej)  daily 
records  of  the  amount  of  sales  of  each  sales  i)erson.  a 
daily  record  of  the  number  of  customers,  absence,  tardi¬ 
ness.  stock  work,  deixirtment  in  general  ancl  observance 
I  of  the  store  rules  and  regulations. 

The  ])lan  aims  to  maintain  close  ;uid  constant  contact 
with  the  sales  jieople  and  to  explain  to  them  how  they 
can  improve  their  performance  in  the  belief  that  if 
*  they  understand  what  is  expected  of  them  there  will  be 
less  tendency  toward  inefficiency. 

Fach  month  a  report  on  every  individual  is  taken  to 
,  the  res])ective  department  heads  and  is  gone  over  thor- 
||  c»tighly  with  those  executives.  Good  jjoints  are  emiiha- 
K  sized  and  weaknesses  in  performance  are  shandy  indi¬ 


cated  for  each  iiersoii  in  the  department  in  the  report. 

Money  prizes  are  given  for  those  having  a  perfect 
record  for  the  month  in  their  store  forms  and  cash  regis¬ 
ter  transactions.  A  silver  cup  is  awarded  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  making  the  greatest  increase  in  sales  volume  over 
the  s:ime  month  of  the  preceding  year.  ( )ur  employees 
know  that  there  is  a  natural  readjustment  of  their  salar¬ 
ies  every  si.x  months.  They  soon  learn  that  every  jdiase 
of  work,  both  .selling  and  non-selling,  if  willingly  and 
efficiently  done,  will  mean  much  to  them  financially  and 
will  open  the  way  to  promotion. 

We  believe  that  one  of  the  faults  of  the  Bonus  Sys¬ 
tem  is  the  fact  that  the  sales  (juota  to  he  made  monthly 
cannot  always  be  set  so  that  it  will  be  fair  to  all  con¬ 
cerned  in  selling.  Another  disadvantage  is  that  addi¬ 
tional  people  are  required  to  compute  the  bonus.  Our 
Merit  .System  has  been  so  system:itized  that  it  requires 
only  one  girl  of  high  school  education  to  take  care  of  the 
records. 

Non-Selling  Departments  ’  ‘  * 

We  have  been  unable  up  to  the  present  time  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  Merit  System  in  the  non-selling  departments 
with  the  same  degree  of  success  as  in  the  selling  depart¬ 
ments.  However,  by  kee])ing  records  based  on  the  re- 
pftrts  of  the  heads  of  the  non-selling  departments,  as 
well  as  our  general  impression  of  the  work  such  em- 
])loyees  are  exi)ected  to  do  aud  how  they  are  measuring 
up  to  this  e.xpectatiou  each  week,  we  are  able  to  grade 
each  non-selling  employee  with  approximate  fairness. 

The  Bonus  System,  if  j)ractical  at  all.  is  particularly 
so  for  the  larger  department  stores  where  the  care  of 
st(K'k  and  similar  duties  are  left  entirely  to  a  non-selling 
force.  But  in  smaller  department  stores,  conditions 
make  it  necessary  for  selling  employees  to  do  much  of 
this  work.  \\’e  believe,  therefore,  that  this  situation 
cati  be  met  most  successfully  with  some  i)lan  like  our 
Merit  .System.  While  a  bonus  would  encourage  sales 
in  .smaller  stores,  it  ])robably  would  l)e.  responsible  for 
the  neglect  of  other  important  work.  The  Merit  .Sys¬ 
tem  is  designed  to  encourage  all-around  i)erformance. 
In  our  store  it  has  done  so. 


Used  Bookkeeping  Machine  for  Sale 

.\  u.sed  Bookkeejfing  Machine  in  first  class  condition 
is  offered  for  sale  by  one  of  our  members  in  eastern 
( )hio.  His  proposition  follows: 

I'OK  S.\I.K:  One  BurriHiRhs  Bookkvcpiiifj  Machine, 
M<k1c1  Xo.  6.s(K),  with  return  motor  carriage.  In  first 
class  condition. 

.\nv  member  who  is  interested  in  sectiring  this  ma¬ 
chine  can  secure  details  as  to  price,  location  and  de¬ 
livery  by  writing  to  Thk  Bi  ij.ktin.  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  .\ss«K:iati<»n.  225  West  .I4th  .St.,  New  York. 
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Equipping  the  Testing  Laboratory 

A  List  of  the  Principal  Apparatus  Lfsed  in  Analyzing 
Merchandise  in  Retail  Stores  with  Approximate  Costs 

By  F.  PliCH,  Research  Bureau,  T.  Eaton  Co.,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Canada 


GIX’IXG  the  customer 
everything  she  lias  a 
reasonable  right  toe.xpect 
and  giving  full  value  for  the 
money  spent  with  the  store 
are  basic  policies  of  our  store. 

'fhe  effort  to  carry  out  these 
l)olicies  has  been  responsible 
in  large  measure  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  our  own  test¬ 
ing  laboratories.  The  labora¬ 
tory  takes  the  guess  out  of 
merchandise  qualities  and 
shows  us  definitely  the  arti¬ 
cles  which  are  superior  in 
wear,  value,  fit  and  suitabil¬ 
ity  to  the  customer’s  needs. 

It  is  a  powerful  aid  to  honest 
merchandising  and  truthful 
advertising. 

The  equipment  for  testing 
laboratories  depends  largely 
on  what  a  merchant  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  spend  and  whether 
the  laboratory  is  for  dry  goods  only  or  for  a  complete 
department  store.  For  a  dry  goods  store  a  lot  of  tex¬ 
tile  work  can  be  done  with  comparatively  little  ecpiip- 
ment. 

Simple  Tests 

For  e.xample,  this  work  can  he  done  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  accessories : 

A  Microscope 

A  Gas  Burner 

Several  (jraphite  Saucepans 

Some  Caustic  Potash 

An  Inexpensive  Chemist’s  Scale 

A  Good  Textile  Textbook  (M.  J.  Matthews) 

The  total  cost  of  this  modest  equipment  w’ould  he  less 
than  $100.  In  the  case  of  our  own  store,  even  less 
equipment  than  the  above  was  used  up  to  1917  when 
the  Bureau  was  reorgatiized  as  a  sitecial  deiiartment. 

The  equipment  listed  above  would  enable  a  bright 
person  with  an  enquiring  mind,  especially  otie  with  a 
little  knowledge  of  chemistry,  to  give  considerable  in¬ 
formation  of  real  value  on  percentages  of  wool,  cotton, 
etc.,  in  te.xtile  materials  which  were  tested. 

For  a  percentage  test  of  wool  and  cotton,  we  use 
5%  Caustic  Potash  in  distilled  water  (distilled  water 
can  be  purchased  in  any  drug  st(jre).  The  sample  is 
lK)iled  in  the  solution  for  20  minutes.  When  there  is 
cotton  present,  allow  3%  for  loss  of  cotton  in  the  boil¬ 
ing  out. 

The  old  fashioned  thumb  test  to  determine  which 
cloth  has  the  strongest  wrap  and  weft  is  still  a  wonder¬ 
ful  help. 


The  merchant,  who  wishes 
to  equip  a  lahoratorv  which 
can  conduct  the  varied  tests 
recpiired  by  a  dejsartnieni 
store,  could  select  from  the 
following  list  according  to 
his  needs : 

T  c  n  s  i  I  c  Strength 
T  c  .S'  /  i  n  (j  M  a  - 
chine  $1()0  to  $500 
(H.  L.  Scott,  Provi¬ 
dence,  K.  I.) 

Micro  Projector  — 
in  a  dark  room 
4x8  Ft.  or  larger 
if  desired,  with 
special  lamp. 

$45  to  $75 

( Bausch  &  Lomb  or 
Spencers ) 

Microscope— ii  spe- 
c  i  a  1  microscoi)e 
for  projee'ting. 
(Having  two  mi¬ 
croscopes  is  a  decided  advantage.)  $75  to  $100 
Pinocular  Microscope  or  BituHuhir  Attach¬ 
ment — makes  easier  work.  Microscope  then 
can  he  tused  sejsarately  or  in  projector- 
scope. 

Magnifiers  and  Dissectors  $10  to  $30 

Bunsen  Gas  Burners,  plus  cost  of  instal- 
ing  $10  to  $30 

Chemist’s  Balance  $100  to  $200 

(Procure  from  any  chemical  supply  house) 
Electric  Oven  $35  up 

(Procure  from  any  chemical  supply  house) 

Micro  Thread  Counter  $16.50 

( A  Pocket  Counter  can  be  used.  This 
costs  50c  to  $1.) 

C  omparison  Microscope  or  Comparison  Eye¬ 
piece  $100  up 

(If  two  microscopes  are  used  in  labtsratory. ) 
Torsion  Balance — for  weight  of  cloths  i)er 
square  yard  or  lineal  yard  tij)  to  60  inches 
width.  $50  to  $75 

(If  much  work  is  done  in  cloths  this  machine 
is  convenient,  otherwise  the  weight  can  he 
figured  from  a  chemist’s  balance.) 

Laboratory  Table  $.50  up 

Laboratory  Equipment — Test  tubes,  crucibles 
watch  glasses,  various  flasks.  $25  up 

yPullen’s  Jumbo  Tester — This  is  a  paper  test¬ 
er,  hut  is  e.xcellent  for  cloths,  hosiery,  etc., 
also.  $175 

(B.  P.  Perkins  &  Sons,  Holyoke,  Mass.) 


j  Interest  in  the  possibilities  of  testing  \ 
laboratories  in  retail  stores  has  grtnin 
j  steadily.  The  laboratory  provides  the 
merchant  ivith  scientific  analysis  of  the  \ 
merchandise  he  buys  and  sells  and 
makes  it  possible  for  him  to  know  that 
goods  are  what  he  says  they  are  when 
they  are  offered  to  the  customer.  It  \ 
protects  him  against  loss  fnnn  misrep¬ 
resentation  on  the  part  of  manufactiir-  \ 
ers  and  has  many  other  possibilities 
with  which  most  store  owners  now  are  \ 
familiar.  Mr,  Pugh  makes  a  real  con-  \ 
tribution  to  this  subject  by  outlining  in  i 
this  article  the  equipment  needed  in  the  \ 
laboratory  and  its  approximate  cost.  He 
I  also  presents  some  interesting  ideas  on 
i  capitalizing  the  “lab”  from  a  publicity 
i  angle. 
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Porra  Urccior — If  oijacjue  ohject.s  are  to  he 
studied.  $25 

Porro  Erector  with  Lenses.  $40 

((ift  interchanKeahlc  niicniscopc  lenses  which 
can  he  used  with  any  of  the  microscopes.) 

Sik'eniunt  Illuminator — for  illustrating  opa- 
([tte  oltjects.  This  is  more  useful  in  cutlery 
and  hardware.  $4t).50 

( l.ndwiK  &  Homniel,  N’.  Y.) 

Parnstead  Still — for  distilling  water,  if  much 
is  used,  it  is  more  economical  to  have  your 
own  still.  Approxitnately  $100 

(Water  must  be  ab.solutely  neutral  for  testing 
with  litmus  paper  for  acid  or  alkali  reactions 
in  case  of  damages  or  complaints  on  merchan¬ 
dise  which  shows  damages  from  acids — such 
as  battery  acid  damage  to  clothing  and  rugs. 

Oil  Tester  $45 

Oil  Still  $23 

Gasoline  Testers  $40 

Shore  Seleroseope — for  hardness  of  metals  $200 

Fine  Grocery  Scale — with  agate  hearing  for. 
weighing  down  to  1/100  of  an  ounce  $28 


Leach  on  Food  Analysis  8.50 

•Mien's  fommercial  Organic  Analysis — 5th  Edition, 

0  \'ols.  at  $7.50  '  67.50 

Any  hook  store  or  chemical  supply  house  will  order 
these  l)ooks  for  the  merchant  who  is  interested  in  them. 
'I'he  reference  liltrary  may  he  extetided,  of  course,  to 
any  size  the  store  sees  fit. 

4'he  store  which  plans  to  check  ready  to  wear  apparel 
for  size  and  fit  should  procure  properly  proportioned 
model  forms  of  tlie  latest  design  for  this  purpose. 

The  office  ecpiipment  of  the  laboratory  naturally 
depends  on  the  volume  of  work  transacted.  Desks, 
typewriters  and  filing  cahinets  are  the  essentials. 

Our  laboratory  tests  are  made  on  a  strictly  practical 
basis.  Scientific  methods  are  applied  to  predetermine 
the  w’earing  or  .service-giving  possibilities  of  an  article 
and  its  suitability  for  the  purpose  intended.  The  first 
(piestion  we  ask  ourselves  in  any  te.st  is :  W  hat  will 
the  customer  exj^ect  of  this  article?  W’e  then  make  a 
test  simulating  as  nearly  as  possible  the  actual  condi¬ 
tions  of  use  the  article  will  he  put  to,  only  emphasized 
so  that  we  will  get  a  cjuick  answer  to  the  problem. 

Checking  for  Standard 


Mufjle  Furnace — for  ashing,  etc.  $125 

Fat  E.vtractor — for  foods,  tar  pai)er.  etc,  860 
Wear  Testing  Machine  $50  to  $300 

(No  standard  eciuipmcnt.  Most  labf)ratories 
work  out  their  own  type  of  machine.  See 
Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington.  I).  C. 


Coal  Testincf 

Pebble  Mill  $35 

Sulphur  Photometer  $25 

Supplies  $27.50 

Calorimeter  $133.75 


Some  of  the  chemical  supply  hoitses  from  which 
lalxtratory  etptipment  is  jttirchased  are ;  American  So- 
rietv  of  resting.  New  York;  Olson’s.  Philadelphia; 
E.  H.  Sargent  Co..  Chicago;  J'?imer  X-  Ahmend.  3rd 
.\venue.  New  York;  Fisher  Scientific  Co.,  Pittsburgh; 
•Arthur  W’.  Thomas,  Philadeljdiia ;  Hraun  Scientific  Sup¬ 
plies,  Los  Angeles.  No  doubt  there  are  many  others. 

Books  on  Testing 

Some  of  the  standard  hooks  on  testing  laboratory 
methods  and  practice  are  : 


Matthews  on  Textiles  $10.(K) 

Microscopy  of  Technical  PnKlucts  5.(K) 

By  Hanausek — Translated  by  Winton. 

Scott's  Standard  Methials  of  Chemical  .Analysis — 
2  Vols.  ■  12.00 


( )ur  Research  Bureau  is  etpiipped  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions  on  all  subjects  of  this  kind.  Even  samples  of  hay 
are  tested  for  feeding  our  delivery  horses.  We  have 
a  museum  of  textile  fibers  ami  other  products  wdiich  we 
use  as  standards  with  which  to  compare  the  manu¬ 
facturers’  claims  regarding  specific  fibers  in  their  goods. 
The  sami)les  of  fibers  w'hich  are  used  as  standards  with 
which  to  compare  merchandise  we  jHirchase  include  the 
following ; 

Cotton,  iticluding  the  best  Sea  Island,  Egyp¬ 
tian,  Upland,  Peruvian,  Arizona,  California, 
Chinese,  Indian,  etc. 

Wool,  including  fine  and  coarse  Saxony  Me¬ 
rino,  Ramhoullet,  Marsh,  Crosshreads, 
Downs,  O.xfords,  Cheviots,  Leicesters,  Lin¬ 
colns,  etc. 

Angora,  iticluding  .Angora  Rabbit  atid  .Angora 
Cioat  Fiber  (Mohair). 

Other  Animal  Wools,  including  Cashmere, 
V’icuna,  Llama  or  Camel  Hair. 

Silk,  including  different  grades  of  fine  thread 
silk,  spun  silk,  waste  silk,  etc. 

Rayon  (Artificial  Silk),  including  samples  of 
A’iscose,  Celanese,  Bemherg,  Tubize,  Sase, 

Snia  A’iscose,  etc.  {Turn  to  page  594) 
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When  the  niamifacturer  states  that  his  merchandise 
is  made  of  Sea  Island  Cotton,  the  finest  wool.  C'amel 
Hair  or  any  other  filler,  we  are  able  to  make  pliysical 
coniiiarisons  immediately  with  the  authentic  and  stand¬ 
ard  samples  of  these  fibers  which  arc  kept  in  onr  la¬ 
boratory. 

'file  information  already  f^iveii  should  he  supplement¬ 
ed  in  one  or  two  particulars.  Fading  tests  are  very 
important  in  the  work  of  any  retail  store  laboratory. 

iinmher  of  machines  are  jirocnrahle  for  this  imr- 
jiose,  some  employing  carbon  arcs  and  others  using 
the  mercury  vajior  lamp.  It  is  onr  impression  that  no 
test  has  been  devised  yet  which  eijiials  the  sunlight 
test,  but  these  machines  give  vahi.ahle  comparisons.  We 
freiinently  exjiose  goods  to  sun  and  air,  hut  for  quick 
tests  we  have  used  a  method  which  dye  chemists  con¬ 
sider  rather  drastic.  It  consists  of  boiling  the  fabric  fir.st 
in  a  10%  Sulphuric  Acid  solntion  and  then  in  a  10% 
Alkali  (Ammonia)  solution  for  one  minute  in  each. 
A  material  which  will  stand  this  test  is  (piite  safe  to 
recommend  for  fast  color. 

Safeguards  Outlined 

'file  store  which  is  establishing  a  testing  laboratory 
will  find  it  necessary  to  take  certain  safeguards  to 
(irotect  its  equipment  and  property.  Among  these  are ; 

The  sink  should  lie  a  projHT  Laboratory  sink  which 
will  not  be  affected  by  acids  and  alkalis. 

The  drain  pipe  to  tlie  stack  must  be  lead,  not  cast 
iron,  as  the  iron  will  soon  be  eaten  away  and  damaRe 
may  result. 

The  drain  pipe  should  be  near  a  down  stack  where 
a  Kood  volume  of  water  comes  from  other  sources 
so  that  the  drainage  is  well  diluted. 


.■\  gfKKl  ventilator  to  take  away  objectionable  odors 
is  desirable  where  nitrogen  determinations  are  being 
made.  This  is  more  essential  where  food,  drugs  and 
paint  analysis  is  tlie  chief  work. 

( )tir  te.sling  lahuratury  ftilfilfs  a  very  inqiortant  pur- 
])i)se  in  checking  advertising  matter,  both  for  daily 
])a])ers  and  mail  order  catalogue  proofs.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  laboratory  has  a  distitict  publicity  and  prop¬ 
aganda  value  for  the  store.  Practically  every  dav  wt 
have  customers  in  to  visit  the  laboratory.  We  con¬ 
stantly  hear  from  onr  customers  how  tremendoush 
impressed  they  are  with  what  we  are  doing  at  such 
trouble  and  exitense  to  protect  their  interests. 

'fhe  laboratory  is  visited  regularly  by  public  school 
jmpils  and  students  from  the  colleges.  Agricultural 
College  students,  especially  in  the  household  science 
courses,  for  some  years  past  have  been  getting  most  of 
the  data  for  their  thesis  from  our  library,  .\nother  efi- 
deuce  of  interest  is  the  fact  that  450  of  the  leading 
younger  business  man.  members  of  Young  Men’s  Hoard 
of  Trade,  visited  our  Laboratory  one  day  under  sj)eciai 
invitation. 

'fhis  public  interest  suggests  that  the  store  which 
is  establishing  a  testing  laboratory,  if  it  is  to  he  a  well- 
equipped  well-operate(l  one,  might  place  it  in  a  jwsi 
tion  where  large  nnmhers  of  the  public  could  see  the 
work  being  done.  If  it  were  thus  prominently  located 
in  the  store  and  given  the  proper  publicity,  it  would 
help  tremendously  to  stimulate  confidence  in  the  store’s 
merchandise.  In  the  case  of  our  laboratory,  the  origi 
nal  i)lan  included  a  prominent  location,  hut  suitable 
s])ace  was  not  available.  Our  work  is  so  extensive  that 
we  now  occupy  20.(XX)  square  feet. 


A  Store  Heeds  Our  Warning  on  Broken 
Arm  Fraud  and  Queers  the  Game 

Reports  have  continued  to  come  in  about  a  man  or 
men  who  are  working  the  broken  arm  game  in  retail 
stores.  Apparently  a  substantial  number  of  merchants 
have  been  imposed  iqion  by  whoever  is  oiHtrating  this 
.stunt. 

We  direct  attention  to  the  case  once  more  in  order 
to  impress  upon  onr  members  the  necessity  for  keep¬ 
ing  a  sharp  lookout  for  this  impostor,  'i'he  fact  that 
he  was  reported  in  some  section  of  the  country  remote 
from  your  city  should  not  encourage  you  to  believe  you 
won’t  be  next  on  the  list. 

Here  is  an  instance  of  what  we  mean.  Cases  were 
reported  from  Indiana  in  September  and  Arkansas  in 
October.  One  of  our  good  members  in  Huntington. 
W.  \'’a.,  wired  headquarters  a  few  days  ago  as  follows: 

“.Crm  fake  man  was  in  our  city  today.  Tried  to 
work  local  store,  but  did  not  get  away  with  it,  thanks 
to  your  article  in  The  Bcllktix.” 

This  stunt  was  descrilted  fully  in  the  October  and 
November  issues  of  'rtiE  Bi’lletix.  'Fhe  man  falls  in 
the  store,  breaking  his  left  ann  near  or  at  the  w’rist. 
The  X-ray  reveals  an  apparently  genuine  break.  The 
man  collects  compensation  in  addition  to  having  the 
break  set.  The  accident  has  been  described  as  “a  trans¬ 
verse  fracture  of  the  radius.  inches  above  the  left 
wrist  joint”.  Don’t  pay  up  too  (piickly.  The  October. 


1927,  issue  of  'Fhe  Bulletin,  page  491,  contains  a 
fairly  good  description  of  the  man. 


Canadian  Court  Rules  Married  Woman 
Not  Liable  for  Installments 

A  Canadian  court  recently  ruled  that  a  marrieci 
woman  cannot  be  held  liable  for  payments  on  merchan¬ 
dise  purchased  on  the  installment  plan  unless  her  hus¬ 
band  signs  the  contract  of  sale.  This  decision  is  oi 
interest  to  American  merchants,  although  there  is  much 
doubt  as  to  its  applicability  in  our  own  courts. 

In  this  instance,  a  young  girl  purchased  a  coat  on 
installments,  and  since  she  was  under  legal  age  the 
store  secured  the  signature  of  an  older  married  woman 
friend  to  the  contract  of  sale.  'Fhe  minor  failed  to  pay 
the  installments,  so  the  store  sued  the  married  woman 
to  recover  the  balance  due.  Her  defense  in  the  suit  wa: 
that  she  had  signed  without  the  consent  or  knowledge 
of  her  husband  and  that  the  contract  was  not  legal. 

Under  the  law  in  this  section  of  Canada  (Quebec) 
a  woman  must  have  her  husband’s  consent  before  she 
can  assume  an  obligation.  A  wife  may  have  assets  but 
they  must  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  her  husband,  so  an 
action  against  her  falls  down  because  of  the  absence 
of  personal  assets. 

A  situation  similar  to  the  one  described  might  occur 
in  this  country  if  any  of  our  States  has  a  law  regarding 
a  married  woman’s  property  such  as  exists  in  (Quebec 
It  would  he  well  for  merchants  to  ascertain  the  fates  in 
their  own  .State  as  a  practical  safeguard. 
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The  CONTROLLERS’  FORUM 


By  JOHN  B.  GUERNSEY 


All  we  know  in  this  Imsiness  is 
Rumblings  what  we  hear  with  our  ear  to  the 
•ground.  The  most  unhelievahle 
yarns  turn  out  to  l)e  true.  And  those  which  seem  eu- 
tirelv  plausihle  and  come  throniih  res^ular  channels  are 
seldom  (luite  correct. 

Here  we  are  at  the  end  of  another  year.  Many 
changes  have  occurred  in  our  ranks  and  in  the  industry 
in  this  year  nineteen  twenty  seven.  W  hen  the  hooks  are 
closed  and  stockholders  ,<;et  a  look  at  the  diminished 
profits  of  many  of  (jur  l)e.st  stores  there  will  he  still 
more  changes.  The  controller  is  being  looked  to  more 
and  more  for  advice  and  he  must  measure  up. 

As  Paul  Mazur  saifl  to  us  the  other  day,  the  con¬ 
troller  is  on  the  up.  and  if  he  handles  himself  right 
he  will  be  a  much  more  important  part  of  the  executive 
machine  that  ever  before. 


\"olume  this  year  in  most  stores 
What  of  quite  well.  But  profits 

j  — what  has  happened  to  the  profits? 

the  net.  when  the  statements 

are  published  that  profits  are  not  up  to  last  year. 

Some  of  the  old  time  merchants  will  tell  you,  when 
they  become  reminiscent,  that  itt  the  good  old  days  a 
man  made  profit  by  buying  right,  having  plenty  of  what 
the  public  wanted  and  holding  dowm  expense.  That 
isn’t  quite  the  formula  today  and  they  admit  it  and  are 
intolerant  and  perjilexed.  \Vhy  can’t  other  stores  let 
things  alone  and  not  keep  putting  in  more  red  tape 
and  expense?  Gotten  so  it  takes  a  clerk  behind  the 
scenes  for  every  clerk  selling !  Bah !  Non-productive 
help!  Control!  W'ho  wants  control,  if  you  buy  right 
and  sell  right? 

Balance  is  the  secret  of  net  profit  today.  That  means 
to  buy  in  the  right  quantities.  It  means  careful  selection 
— specialty  store  selection.  It  means  balanced  publicity. 
It  means  selling  with  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  beauty 
and  utility  of  what  is  being  sold — not  clerking.  It  means 
atmosphere,  dignity,  niceness  in  every  contact  with  the 
public.  Proportion.  Balance.  The  controller  is  the 
detective  of  unbalance.  The  general  manager  is  the  man 
to  do  something  about  it,  quickly,  when  it  is  detected. 

The  general  manager  can’t  do  the  detecting.  The 
merchandise  manager  naturally  can’t  keep  in  balance 
more  than  the  merchandising — neither  can  the  sales  j)ro- 
motion  manager  kee])  in  pace  with  the  rest  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  without  a  controller  to  keep  him  informed.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  superintendent  needs  all  the  help  he  can  get. 
for  his  work  contacts  vitally  with  every  phase  of  the 
store.  Each  may  be  doing  a  hundred  percent  job  of 
pulling  and  still  all  may  not  he  pulling  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection  or  at  the  .same  time. 

Did  you  ever  go  into  a  store  and  ask  for  something 
in  the  window  or  in  the  ad  and  find  that  the  salespeople 
do  n(jt  know  what  is  being  advertised?  Or  have  a  store 


talk  service  hut  ])rovide  no  means  of  insuring  that  the 
empbtyees  in  contact  with  the  inihlic  are  giving  it?  Or 
advertise  some  item  of  which  the  quantity  is  so  limited 
that  the  gross  sales  to  exhaustion  would  not  cover  the 
cost  of  new>paper  space?  ( )r  send  a  buyer  t)ut  scurrying 
to  dig  u])  sotnethiug  to  cover  a  big  event  just  a  week 
or  so  off?  Or  control  buyers  by  dollars  instead  of  by 
units  because  the  merchandise  manager  had  no  way  of 
kiKJwing  what  units  should  be  bought? 

*  *  * 

The  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  and 
Net  profit  means  the  Controllers’  Congress  have 
management  handled  a  round  dozen  of  reor¬ 
ganization  jobs  this  year,  with 
two  more  ahead  of  us  to  be  done.  Those  jobs,  plus 
the  Research  Groups,  have  taken  us  into  almost  every 
section  of  the  country  and  into  the  inner  shrine  of 
more  than  fifty  stores,  big  and  small.  Most  of  these 
stores  are  fine,  outstanding  leaders  in  their  cities — 
growing  and  prosperous.  A  few  are  conspicuous  ex¬ 
ceptions.  And  one  lesson  has  been  driven  home  to  us 
time  and  time  again.  Show  us  a  store  which  is  slipping 
and  we  will  show  you  a  store  which  lacks  strong,  or¬ 
ganized  management. 

A  store  may  have  several  strong  members  of  the  firm 
at  its  head  and  still  have  no  strong,  organized  manage¬ 
ment.  There  is  a  well-known  store  in  Chicago,  and 
another  in  New  Y'ork,  and  another — but  why  enumer¬ 
ate?  Probably  you  could  name  two  to  every  one  we 
might  mention — good  stores  with  perhaps  several  rela¬ 
tives  at  the  head  but  without  shaq)  delineation  of  re- 
sj)onsibilities  and  limitation  of  authority.  Any  man 
in  the  store  may  have  several  bosses.  And  the  store  is 
slipping. 

Familyitis  is  no  passing  Summer  disease  to  Ite  toler¬ 
ated  lightly.  It  is  a  cancer  which  gradually  eats  the 
vitals  out  of  the  best  organization.  If  you  would  hold 
good  men  in  your  organization  there  must  be  no  cross¬ 
ing  of  wires  at  the  top.  Every  man  and  girl  in  the 
ranks  must  have  some  one  boss  who  must  say  yes  or 
no  and  he  allowed  to  stick  to  it.  And  each  such  boss 
must  have  some  one  1m)ss,  and  so  on  up  to  the  store  head. 
W  hen  you  get  that  you  are  on  the  way  toward  getting 
right  with  the  profit  statement. 

And  the  store  head  himself  must  subject  himself  to 
constant  hard  work  and  the  asking  why  on  the  part 
of  those'  executives  next  in  line  of  authority,  and  so 
on  down.  Remember  the  old  jingle: 

Big  fleas  have  little  fleas 
Upon  their  backs  to  bite  ’em. 

And  little  fleas  have  littler  fleas 
And  so  ad  infinitiiin. 


Onpn  ’til  issue  of  ThE 

,  .  Bulletin  reaches  you  it  will  be 

til  Christmas  longer  hours  and  harder 

work  for  vou  until  Christmas.  And  in  the  case 
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of  Controllers  of  those  stores  which  close  their  fiscal 
years  with  the  calendar,  ’til  Cliristums  means  ’til  the 
middle  of  January.  A  tij) — don’t  l)e  so  tired  that  you 
don’t  read  The  Hi-lletix  through  from  cover  to  cover. 
The  Bulletin  is  getting  better  and  better  with  each 
number.  November  topped  October.  If  you  haven’t 
finished  reading  Novemlier.  better  take  it  and  this  num¬ 
ber  home  and  give  yourself  an  inspirational  and  profit¬ 
able  Sunday  afternoon.  We  hope  it  rains. 

What  you  don’t  know  about  recent  developments  in 
unit  control  won’t  help  you  increase  your  earning  power. 
Please  don’t  get  behind  in  this  subject.  Your  store  needs 
it  and  will  be  calling  upon  you  for  the  simplest  meth¬ 
ods.  Unit  control  is  no  longer  a  case  of  elaborate  office 
records  or  beautiful  and  complicated  card  records  in  a 
trick  filing  case.  Scrap  all  of  that.  It  isn’t  needed.  Get 
down  to  brass  tacks.  No  need  to  spend  much  money 
on  clerks  in  the  office  or  buy  any  patent  systems  or 
equipment.  Just  use  your  head.  What  information  is 
required  by  the  merchandise  manager  in  order  that  he 
may  control  his  buyers  by  units  instead  of  dollars? 
Then  what  is  the  simplest  way  to  get  that  information 
quickly.  Then  go  out  and  get  just  that.  A  mule  was 
lost  and  after  futile  search  a  reward  was  oflfered.  which 
was  soon  claimed  when  an  old  darky  came  up  from  a 
nearby  swamp  leading  the  mule.  Asked  how  he  came  to 
look  there,  his  answer  applies  also  to  the  controller 
seeking  to  supply  needed  information  to  buyers : 

“Well,  boss",  the  darky  answered.  “Ah  jest  says  to 
mahself,  ‘If  you-all  was  a  jackass,  w'ha’  would  you  go?' 
and  Ah  went  theah  and  theah  was  the  othah  jackass." 

Get  the  kind  of  data  they  need.  Get  it  cpiickly,  in- 
teqiret  it,  put  it  in  convenient  form.  Get  it  from  all 
kinds  of  sources  and  bring  it  together.  Don’t  spend 
money  trying  to  make  it  balance  to  a  dollar.  Frequent 
physical  inventories  will  take  care  of  differences.  Be 
a  jackass  if  that  is  going  to  get  you  the  reward.  Un¬ 
bend,  if  it  breaks  your  back  or  your  dignity  doing  it. 
Let  the  office  routine  go  to  pot  or  turn  it  over  to  an 
assistant.  Get  down  on  the  floor.  Know  the  buyers, 
know  how  many  kids  they  have  and  which  ones  have 
the  measles  and  how  Dick  is  getting  along  at  school. 
Talk  the  buyers’  language.  Find  out  their  buying  prob¬ 
lems  and  help  them  work  out  solutions.  It  is  more  fun 
than  hitting  a  trial  balance  the  first  go.  You  might  even 
learn  something,  and  thus  have  it  on  the  superintendent 
who,  so  rumor  goes,  already  knows  all  there  is  to  know. 
♦  *  * 

The  other  day  we  went  out  on 
Another  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  the  head  of 

jackass?  tjf  the  biggest  stores  there 

confronted  us  with  a  clipping 
from  the  Retail  Ledger  of  1925.  It  was  a  quotation 
from  a  prediction  we  had  made  away  back  in  1925  and 
foolishly  had  allowed  to  get  into  print.  That  is  one 
of  the  drawbacks  of  getting  your  name  in  the  paper. 

The  clipping  said  that  we  predicted  that  1926  would 
be  a  luxury  year  with  good  profits,  that  1927  would  be 
not  so  good  with  harder  times  just  around  the  corner 
and  that  “in  1928,  ten  percent  gains  are  going  to  be  as 
scare  as  cash  customers  along  automobile  row”. 

“Maybe  you  wouldn’t  say  that  last  now,  what !”  this 
store  head  asked  us.  Realizing  that  he  is  Vice  President 
of  one  of  the  five  largest  banks  in  the  country,  we  humb¬ 


ly  defer  to  his  judgment  and  we  asked  him  to  answer 
his  own  question. 

“Well,  I  don’t  know.  It  doesn’t  k^ik  .so  bad  now, 
but  there  is  absolutely  no  precedent  to  go  by.  There 
never  have  been  conditions  like  this  before  in  histor\-. 
Federal  Reserve.  Highest  wages  ever,  with  n(»  senti¬ 
ment  or  reason  for  reducing  them.  Whole  standard  of 
living  immeasurably  higher.  Earning  more  and  spending 
more.  You  are  doing  it  yourself  and  so  am  I  and  so  is 
everyone  else.  Traffic  cops  buying  securities  and  holding 
them.  No  saturation  point  in  commodities  or  in  the 
stock  market.  Crazy  market,  but  crazy  like  a  fox’’. 

Then  w’e  learned  of  a  New  York  banking  house, 
supposedly  in  command  of  all  the  information  there 
was  to  know  about  an  industry  of  which  they  controlled 
a  leading  corporation,  and  this  banking  crowd  had  sold  I 
out  their  holdings  twice  this  year  and  twice  had  had  to  | 
buy  back  in  at  an  advance.  And  todav  the  stock  is  twice  I 
what  it  was  when  they  first  sold  out.  | 

We  still  stick  to  our  1925  prediction  as  to  ten  percent  I 
gains  in  1928.  But  with  a  few  slight  misgivings.  It  is  | 
going  to  cost  many  people  heavy  losses  if  it  comes  true  I 
— including  ourself.  I 

*  *  * 

Inventory  .  prepare  now  for 

.  inventorv  time,  if  it  comes  De- 

precautions  cember  31.  rather  than  to  wait 

until  after  Christmas.  No  in¬ 
ventory  is  any  good  unless  it  is  accurate.  It  cannot 
be  accurate  unless  the  controller  has  planned  each  step 
carefully,  well  in  advance  of  actual  taking. 

We  have  done  two  things  that  will  help  you.  One 
is  to  have  plenty  of  copies  available  of  the  booklet. 
“Precautions  at  Inventory  Time",  so  that  you  can  get 
as  many  copies  as  you  want  at  fifty  cents  each  to  dis¬ 
tribute  to  all  executives  who  will  have  anything  what¬ 
ever  to  do  with  the  taking  or  computing  of  inventories. 
Order  them  now',  in  sufficient  quantity.  The  supply  got  ' 
down  to  less  thati  fifty  copies  last  year.  j 

The  other  thing  we  have  done  is  to  persuade  one  of 
the  big  supply  houses  to  stock  the  inventory  sheets. 
They  are  available  in  any  quantity  and  you  can  get  a 
line  on  the  price  in  various  quantities  and  the  printer 
by  writing  L.  Earl  Wilson,  at  the  New  York  office  of 
the  Controllers’  Congress,  225  West  34th  Street. 

Whether  your  inventory  date  is  the  end  of  December 
or  January,  why  not  get  this  off  your  mind  now. 

*  *  * 

In  Cleveland  last  month  the 
Directors  meet  Directors  of  the  Congress  met  in 
and  plan  ^  two-day  session  and  among 

conventions  planned  our  May. 

1928,  convention  and  the  part  we 
will  take  in  the  February  convention  of  the  N.  R.  D. 
G.  A.  You  have  probably  read  about  it  in  the  papers. 
The  vote  gave  Boston  the  verdict  for  May,  1928,  with 
Washington  and  Toronto  as  second  choice.  The  Boston 
controllers  have  accepted  the  resiKjiisibility  and  we  have 
already  closed  with  the  new’  and  luxurious  Hotel  Statler 
for  the  necessary  accommodations  for  May  14  to  17. 
So  you  may  expect  things  to  begin  to  happen  almost  any 
time  now. 

It  is  not  too  early  to  think  about  our  part  in  the  big 
February  convention  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  in  New 
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York,  llie  Direct()r,^  Iiave  a  plan,  but  they  want  tn 
withh'il'l  it  until  the  niemhership  express  themselves. 
What  -uhjects  would  you  like  to  have  featured?  What 
are  tlie  hiy  problems  tor  1928?  Will  you  ])lease  take  the 
time  to  dictate  a  letter  to  the  Chairman.  E.  W.  Uroidy. 
care  <>f  'I'lialhimer  llros..  Richmond.  \'a..  <jr  to  the 
Xew  \'"rk  office  of  the  Congress. 

9|(  it  # 


Complete 

proceedings 


Do  you  like  the  booklets  cover¬ 
ing  the  convention  by  subjects,  or 
would  you  prefer  a  chronological 
report  in  one  booklet  regardless 
of  subject?  We  have  received  comments  both  ways. 
To  settle  it  the  Directors  decided  to  put  it  up  to  the 
Convention  next  May,  the  complete  report  to  cost  $2.50 
if  desired  or  the  separate  Ijooklets  to  come  out  from 
time  ti>  time  as  they  did  tliis  year,  without  charge.  The 
reason  for  the  difference  in  charge  is  that  the  Ixioklets 
sell  on  their  merit  and  most  of  them  cover  their  cost, 
and  l)esides  they  are  in  constant  use  and  demand  to 
answer  the  Hood  of  iinjuiries  we  receive  throughout  the 
year,  whereas  the  I’roceedings  in  a  single  volume  do 
not  sell. 

The  Directors  also  decided  to  ask  the  membership 
whether  they  want  the  1927  proceedings  issued  in  a 
single  volume.  If  enough  members  want  it  at  $2.50  or 
$3.00  to  cover  the  cost  of  printing,  we  will  issue  it  in 
the  old  form.  Please  use  the  coupon  at  the  end  of  the 
Forum  in  the  next  column. 


Merry 

Christmas 


Due  to  the  continued  interest 
of  the  members,  you  folks  who 
are  reading  this,  and  particularly 
the  whole-hearted  support  of  our 
Directors  and  of  Lew  Hahn,  we  are  completing  the 
most  active  year  of  the  Congress’  existence  and  one  in 
which  we  are  carrying  our  work  directly  into  the  stores. 


W'e  now  have  enlarged  offices,  a  real  staff*  of  experts, 
e.xpenditures  more  than  twice  that  of  any  other  year 
and  are  oi)erating  within  our  biulget  without  any  in¬ 
crease  in  dues.  This  is  made  jxissible  by  rea.sonable 
charges  to  stores  for  direct  service  performed  for  them 
within  their  stores,  and  small  monthly  charges  to  the 
stores  which  are  meml)ers  of  the  Research  Groups.  We 
keep  out  of  the  Held  of  the  systematizer  and  auditor, 
leaving  that  to  the  accounting  firms  which  are  members 
of  the  Congress.  W'e  do  mostly  merchandise  analysis 
and  organization  work,  determining  what  is  wrong  with 
certain  departments  or  the  store  as  a  whole  and  pre¬ 
scribing  practical  remedies  which  the  store  puts  into 
effect  with  its  own  staff.  We  have  a  competent  organiz¬ 
ation  and  the  whole-hearted  co-operation  of  several 
specialists  on  the  X.  R.  D.  G.  A.  staff  whom  we  can  call 
in  as  consultants  whenever  we  need  them.  We  have 
now  about  all  we  can  do  for  some  time  to  come,  with 
more  good  stores  in  prospect.  Yet  this  is  the  first  an- 
iKJuncement  we  have  ever  made  about  this  side  of  the 
work  of  your  Xew  York  organization.  Each  job  is 
confidential,  and  it  does  not  lend  itself  to  publicity. 

So  we  say  the  Congress  is  all  set  to  wish  its  members 
a  Merry  Christmas  and,  with  your  continued  support 
and  active  interest,  to  anticipate  a  happy  and  strenuous 
Xew  Year. 


Controllers’  Consress, 

225  West  34th  Street.  New  York. 

I  hereby  order  copies  of  the  1'127  Convention 

Procee<lings.  when  and  if  enough  orders  are  received  to  cover 
the  cost  of  printing,  and  when  niaile<l  you  may  bill  my  firm 
at  $2.50  or  $3.00  per  copy. 

Signed  . . 

Firm  . 


Citv 


Southern  Citv  Offers  Inducements  to 
Bring  in  New  Department  Store 

The  Chamber  of  C(jmmerce  of  a  Virginia  city  is 
seeking  to  interest  outside  capital  and  management 
ability  in  the  establishment  of  a  modern  department 
store  in  its  community.  The  city  has  a  population  of 
more  than  60.000  with  an  additional  trading  population 
of  100.000.  Bridges  and  highways  now  are  under  con¬ 
struction  which  will  make  it  more  convenient  for  people 
within  a  radius  of  20  miles  to  reach  this  city. 

“Granted  a  department  store  organization  of  the 
proper  ability  and  resources,”  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  writes,  “the  i)eople  of - w'ould  willing¬ 

ly  subscribe  50  per  cent  of  the  necessary  capital  and  see 
that  a  suitable  building  is  erected.  We  want  something 
which  will  compare  with  the  leading  department  stores 
of  the  larger  cities  in  this  section  and  know  that  under 
proper  management  such  a  venture  would  be  an  assured 
success.” 

Any  of  our  members  who  are  interested  in  investi¬ 
gating  this  proix>sition  should  communicate  with  'I'he 
Bfi  -LETix,  Xational  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asswiation.  225 
West  34th  St.,  Xew  York,  and  they  will  be  referred  to 
the  ])rof)er  parties. 


Member  Wants  Used  Steaming  Machine 

A  used  Steaming  Machine  for  pile  fabric  garments 
is  wanted  by  one  of  the  Association’s  members  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  This  store  writes  that  it  would  like  to  get 
in  touch  with  some  merchant  who  has  such  a  machine 
which  has  been  replaced  with  a  new  one.  An  advantage¬ 
ous  deal  might  be  made  for  the  used  machine.  Any 
member  who  has  a  used  Steaming  Machine  for  sale 
should  communicate  at  onoe  with  The  Bulletin, 
Xational  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  225  West  34tfi 
St.,  Xew  York. 


Store  in  Illinois  Offered  for  Rent 

A  member  of  the  Association  in  Illinois  who  has 
l)een  in  the  dry  goods  business  in  his  city  since  1888 
is  going  out  of  business  this  year  and  wishes  to  rent  the 
space  occupied  by  his  store.  This  space  includes  the 
first  and  second  Hoors  and  basement  of  a  building  50 
X  120  feet.  These  floors  are  fully  eiiuipix^d  with  up  to 
date  fixtures  and  Lamson  Cable  System.  Interested 
])arties  may  secure  this  space  in  whole  or  in  i)art.  In¬ 
quiries  forwarded  to  The  Bulletin,  Xational  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association.  225  West  34th  St.,  Xew  York, 
will  be  sent  withcjut  delay  to  the  principals. 
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A  Big  Convention  With  a  Big  Purpose 

17th  Annual  Meeting  in  February  Will  Attack  the  Great 
Problem  of  Adapting  Retailing  to  Changing  Conditions 


DLFIXITE  preparations  for  the  17th  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion.  February  6-10,  1928.  at  the  Hotel  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  New  York,  began  in  earnest  last  month  when 
our  Executive  Council  met  at  headfpiarters  to  arrange 
the  details  of  the  main  and  group  programs.  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  unusually  produtcive  of  constructive  ideas  and 
out  of  it  came  some  important  changes  in  the  convention 
scheme  which  promise  to  make  the  meetings  better  than 
ever  before. 

“Adapting  Retailing  to  Changing  Conditions”  was 
selected  as  the  keynote  for  all  the  sessions.  The  choice 
of  this  slogan  was  prompted  by  recognition  of  two 
vital  factors  in  distribution — new  developments  in  com¬ 
petition  for  the  consumers’  dollar  and  the  need  for 
finding  better  means  of  measuring  store  performance 
from  the  customers’  viewpoint.  The  keynote  signifies 
the  first  official  movement  toward  a  study  of  retailing 
through  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

The  Keynote  Tie-Up 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  President  Ralph  C.  Hud¬ 
son,  the  Executive  Council  held  an  animated  discussion 
of  the  problems  facing  retailers  before  selecting  this 
keynote  for  the  convention.  “Adapting  Retailing  to 
Changing  Conditions”  was  unanimously  accepted  as  the 
best  vehicle  for  focusing  the  attention  of  the  meetings 
upon  the  outstanding  questions  before  the  craft. 

Unusual  care  now  is  going  into  building  up  a  series 
of  programs  which  will  best  develop  the  keynote.  This 
is  made  necessary  by  the  fact  that  the  keynote  deals 
with  new  factors  in  the  experience  of  practically  all 
merchants — new  ft)rms  (jf  competition  and  new  meas¬ 
ures  of  store  performance.  The  final  result,  we  are 
confident,  will  give  our  members  more  fresh  and  stimu¬ 
lating  ideas  to  carry  home  with  them  than  they  have 
ever  gained  at  any  of  our  conventions. 

I'he  general  arrangement  of  the  convention  program 
was  modified  in  some  important  respects  by  the  F'xecu- 
tive  Council  in  order  to  simplify  participation  of  dele¬ 
gates  in  the  many  sessions.  The  general  and  group 


sessions  will  be  retained,  with  all  our  eight  .Associate 
Meml)ership  Groups  participating  as  in  the  past,  but 
there  will  be  a  combination  of  sessions  wbich  will  per¬ 
mit  all  delegates  to  get  the  ma.ximum  value  from  the 
convention. 

Outline  of  Sessions 

The  National  Council  holds  its  .Annual  ^Meeting  on 
Monday  evening,  February  6th,  to  discuss  general  busi¬ 
ness  conditions,  the  service  of  the  .Association  to  its 
members  and  the  extension  of  the  organization’s  .scope 
and  effectiveness. 

Tuesday.  February  •  7th,  will  be  devoted  to  General 
Sessions  of  all  delegates  in  the  morning  and  afternoon. 
These  sessions  will  sound  the  keynote  problem  and  de¬ 
velop  its  broader  aspects.  The  .Annual  Smoker  occurs 
on  Tuesday  evening  and  will  follow  the  e.xceptionally 
successful  program  of  the  last  few  years.  There  will 
be  a  featured  speaker  on  an  outstanding  topic  and 
an  informal  Question  Box  session  afterward.  The 
latter  feature  will  be  strengthened  in  several  ways  so 
that  the  time  may  be  devoted  to  new  and  important 
problems  which  have  not  been  talked  out  at  previous 
Smoker  meetings. 

W  ednesday — the  entire  day — will  be  given  over  to 
individual  sessions  of  the  .\ssociate  Groups  on  the 
specific  problems  of  retailing.  The  Groups  all  will  de¬ 
velop  the  lead  set  by  the  keynote  as  it  affects  the  major 
functions  of  store  operation  which  each  one  rei)resents. 
riiere  will  be  a  full  bill-of-fare  that  dav  and  plenty 
of  high  .spots  to  choo.se  from.  .A  meeting  of  one.  or 
possibly  several,  of  the  Groups  in  Joint  Session  is 
])lanned  for  Wednesday  evening  to  discuss  one  of  the 
hottest  pniblems  of  the  moment.  "Alarkdowns”.  It  is 
proposed  to  throw  this  session  open  to  all  delegates  and 
to  invite  as  many  buyers  as  can  be  accommodated. 

Important  Improvements 

The  Thursday  arrangements  provide  for  some  import¬ 
ant  innovaticnis.  In  the  morning  the  Groups  which  have 
common  problems  will  hold  Joint  .Sessions.  Instead  of 
eight  individual  meetings,  this  will  mean  from  two  to 
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four  Joint  Sessions,  thus  ijerniittini;  tlu*  delej^ates  to 
;it  in  on  tlie  things  which  interest  tliem  most  without 
conflicting  .sessions. 

Thtirsdav  afternoon  is  all  set  for  a  brand  new  fea¬ 
ture.  It  will  he  devoted  to  one  hig  session  of  all  the 
(iroitps  at  which  will  he  reported  the  outstanding  ac¬ 
complishment  of  the  i)receding  Group  .Sessions  in  the 
development  of  the  keynote.  These  reports  will  he  jrre- 
vented  in  possibly  four  addresses  under  the  heading 
of  Merchandising,  .Accounting  and  Control,  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion,  and  Store  Alanagement  or  Service.  This  meet¬ 
ing  will  cap  the  work  of  the  Wednesdtiy  tmd  'Thursday 
sessions  .atid  will  give  the  delegates  a  resttme  of  the 
important  ideas  which  have  been  contributed  in  ad¬ 
dresses  and  discussions. 

The  .Annual  Banquet  will  he  held  on  'Thursday  even¬ 
ing.  The  Executive  Council  agreed  upon  certain  imi)ort- 
ant  improvements  in  the  bancpiet  program  which  will 
be  disclosed  later  on.  It  is  enough  to  say  now  that  the 
best  features  of  former  banquets  will  he  retained  and 

Improved  and  that  the  speaking  program  will  he  short¬ 
en^  to  allow  the  dancing  to  start  at  an  earlier  hour. 

Friday  morning  will  be  devoted  to  the  closing  Gen¬ 
eral  Session  of  the  Convention.  .At  this  meeting  several 
major  problems  will  be  discussed  by  fine  speakers.  It 
iwill  lead  right  into  the  Luncheon  Meeting  which  has 
been  growing  rapidly  in  interest  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years.  There  has  been  an  overflow  crowd  at  this 
session  for  the  past  two  years  and  the  program  this 
I  year  promises  to  stand  ’em  up  again. 

1  .Arrangements  are  now  under  way  to  secure  the 
[privilege  of  reduced  railway  fares  for  all  (pialified  dele- 
:  gates  to  the  17th  .Annual  Convention.  Enough  of  the 
rarious  Railway  .Associations  have  indicated  that  the 

i  Member  Wants  to  Know  if  Stores  Ever 
i  Accept  (Jld  Furniture  in  IVade 

1  Three  interesting  questions  regarding  furniture  de- 
;i>artments  have  been  raised  by  a  member  of  the  .Asso- 

1  nation  with  a  reque.st  that  the  Merchainlise  .Manager’s 
(iroiij)  secure  helpful  information  from  other  sttires. 
These  are  the  questions : 

"Is  second  liaiid  furniture  accepted  in  trade  !(jr  new 
furniture  by  department  stores?" 

"In  cases  where  used  furniture  may  be  traded  in  on 
new  furniture.  Ih)w  does  tlie  store  disjKjse  of  the  old 
merchandise?" 

"Is  the  old  furniture  sold  in  a  used  furniture  de- 
iwrtment,  in  a  separate  "used  furniture"  store  under 
the  name  of  the  department  store  or  by  some  sub¬ 
sidiary  ct)rporation?" 

The  Association  has  no  infttrmation  on  this  subject. 
It  would  he  very  enlightening  to  hear  from  members 
"ho  have  had  any  ex|)erience  along  the  line  indicated 
by  the  tiuestitms.  AA'e  can  see  that,  if  this  trading-in 
practice  became  widespread,  merchants  who  indulged 
>n  it  might  eventually  run  up  against  a  situation  such 
as  exists  in  the  used  automobile  field. 

Will  any  member  having  information  to  contribute 
ftn  the  above  inquiry  please  send  as  detailed  a  state- 
"tent  as  ixjssihle  to  A.  AV.  Einstein,  Merchandise  Alan- 
I  agers’  Group.  22S  West  34th  St.,  New  York. 
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l)rivilege  will  he  granted  to  assure  onr  members  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  of  this  substantial  saving  in  ex- 
|)ense.  hull  details  of  the  method  of  securing  a  round 
trip  to  the  convention  at  one  and  one-half  times  the 
one-way  fare  will  he  sent  to  all  members  in  the  near 
future. 

.A  bigger  and  better  Educational  iCxhihit  t)f  .Store 
E(|uipment  .ami  Services  is  promi.sed  for  this  year. 
Practically  all  the  si)ace  has  been  taken  by  leatling  organ¬ 
izations  in  those  fields  and  many  new  and  interesting 
products  and  ideas  will  he  demonstrated  to  the  con¬ 
vention  delegates.  .A  new  feature  at  this  convention 
will  he  a  display  of  antomohile  trucks  for  delivery  pur- 
])oses,  which  will  he  staged  in  the  main  lobby  of  Hotel 
Pennsylvania. 

AA'e  urge  that  our  members  begin  now  to  plan  their 
attendance  at  Uie  17th  Annual  Convention  and  to 
arrange  that  a  substantial  number  of  their  executives 
he  delegated  to  represent  the  store  at  the  General  and 
Group  Sessions.  'The  best  results  can  he  gained  if  the 
various  store  repre.sentatives  are  definitely  assigned  to 
cover  certain  parts  of  the  meetings  and  are  required 
to  report  hack  on  the  new  ideas  they  have  acquired  to 
a  meeting  of  your  store  e.xecutives  after  they  return 
from  the  convention.  'This  is  done  by  many  of  our 
members  with  splendid  results.  It  crystallizes  the  con¬ 
vention  accomplishments  for  yonr  whole  executive  staff 
and  translates  these  ideas  into  substantial  working  pro¬ 
grams  for  yonr  own  institution. 

.And  remember  about  Banquet  reservations.  'They  go 
rapidly,  so  the  time  to  get  in  your  requests  is  right 
away.  ( )rder  a  whole  table  (seating  ten)  for  your  own 
crowd  if  you  can.  or  reserve  the  nnmher  of  .seats  yon 
can  use — hut  do  it  now.  AA'^e’ll  see  you  in  Fehruarv ! 


Supreme  Court  Deeision  Outlaws  the 
Chain-Selling  Coupon  Scheme 

'The  “endless  chain”  method  of  selling  api)ears  to 
have  been  ended  finally  by  a  recent  decision  of  the 
.Supreme  Court  of  the  United  .States.  'This  scheme 
llonrished  in  dilTerent  i)arts  of  the  country  during  the 
l)ast  year  or  two  as  a  means  of  selling  hosiery  and 
other  merchandise.  The  princii)al  e.xponent  of  the 
scheme  was  the  Trihond  Hosiery  Co. 

'The  Siq)reme  Court  has  refused  the  petition  of  the 
'Trihond  organization  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  which 
would  have  ])ermitted  .a  review  of  lower  court  <lecisions 
against  this  method  of  selling.  'The  decisions  had  held 
that  the  Trihond  com])any  method  came  within  the 
sco])e  of  the  lottery  jjrovisions  of  the  postal  laws.  'This 
sustains  the  fraud  order  issued  against  'Trihond  by  the 
Post  Office  De])artment  nearly  two  years  ago. 

The  'Trihond  .scheme  is  well-known  to  merchants.  It 
involved  the  signing  by  the  customer  of  a  contract  to 
pay  $10  for  a  certain  number  of  pairs  of  hosiery.  Four 
dollars  was  ])aid  in  cash  and  the  balance  was  realized 
through  the  sale  ot  coui)ons  to  other  customers.  'The 
original  customer  got  hack  S3  through  the  sale  of  three 
coupons.  'The  women  who  bought  the  coupons  con¬ 
tinued  the  chain  by  selling  other  coupons  in  their  turn. 
When  settlement  was  made  on  the  third  coupon,  the 
original  purchaser  received  her  hosiery. 
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Projector  anil  26  Training  Films  Per  Year  to  Be  Siipplieil 
At  Low  Cost — Coniinittee  of  Experts  to  Pass  on  All  Filins 
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An  Educational  Film  Service  for  Our  Members 


Stores  Want  Servi«‘e 


a  preliminary  stej) 
toward  inaupnratinij  such  a 
service  our  Bureau  of  Re¬ 
search  and  luforiuatiou 
sent  out  a  (luesliouuaire 
some  mouths  ajfo  to  mem- 
her-stores  in  order  to  hud 
out  if  there  was  a  need  for  a 
traiuiuj;  film  service  and 
also  on  what  subjects  mem¬ 
bers  would  like  to  see  films 
])repared.  As  a  result  of 
this  questiouuaire  almost 
three  hundred  members 
showed  a  marked  decree  of 
enthusiasm  for  this  work 
and  rei)lied  to  the  etfect  that 
their  stores  would  he  inter¬ 
ested  in  educational  work  of  ^ 

this  character. 

In  order  that  this  jiroposed  service  should  meet  the 
needs  of  retail  stores  it  was  deemed  advisable  that  a 
committee  be  ap])oiuted  to  advise  on  the  preliminary 
plans  of  getting  the  service  underway  and  to  suiiervise 
the  selection  and  imiduction  of  films  to  he  used  in  con- 


The  Pnt’jvfUtr  Snpplirtl  nith  Our  Film  Service 


York;  William  A.  I'itzi’crald,  Director.  lUircau  oi  Re¬ 
search  an<l  Information,  National  Retail  l)rv  (itMxls  .\s- 


'I'his  t'ommitlee  is  a  Joint  ComtuiUee  tnade  up  ol 
the  Lducc'itional  h'ilm  Committees  of  the  National  Re¬ 


junction  with  the  service.  I'he  personnel  of  this  Com-  Loods  Association  and  the  Retail  Research 


mittee  is  as  follows  : 

Mrs.  Lucinda  Wyman  Prince,  Director,  Prince 
SclUKil  of  Education  for  Store  Service,  and  Director  of 
Education,  National  Retail  Dry  (Jotnls  .Association; 
Mrs.  Isabella  Hrandow,  Personnel  Director,  Lord  and 
Taylor,  New  York,  and  Chairman  of  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Group  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  (ktods  .Asso¬ 
ciation;  Delos  WA'ilker.  Personnel  Director.  R.  H. 
Alacy  &  Compa.’y.  Inc.,  New  A'ork;  Miss  Edna  Eike, 


\ss«»ciation.  Its  members  are  leaders  in  the  field  ot 
rettiil  training,  who  have  vohmteered  to  give  generously 
of  their  time  in  (»rder  that  a  service  may  he  developed 
which  will  he  of  value  to  each  .As.sociation  memher. 
films  used  in  the  service  must  he  approved  by  this  Joint 
Committee  before  being  released. 

1  he  service  consists  of  twenty-si.K  complete  slide  fihn 
units  per  year,  one  slide  film  being  sent  to  jtarticipating 


E1)1'C.\T(  )RS  are  reali/.ing  more  and  more  the 
value  of  films  in  connection  with  training  work. 
It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  most  of  us  are  visual 
minded  and  that  ideas  and  impressions  aciiuired  through 
the  sense  of  sight  have  greater  etTect  and  are  more 
lasting  than  those  gained  through  any  of  the  other 
senses.  Because  of  the 
l)rogress  made  during  recent 
vears  in  visual  education,  it 
has  been  suggested  to  us 
many  times  that  the  .Asso¬ 
ciation  establish  a  training 
film  service  for  use  of  its 
members.  It  was  not  the 
intention  of  proponents  of 
such  a  service  that  training 
films  should  take  the  place 
of  class-room  instruction, 
hut  rather  that  such  films  he 
used  to  supplement  the 
training  work  already  being 
done  in  the  stores. 


Traiiiiii;;  Dcparimcnt,  R.  11.  .\lacy  vV  (.'uinpaiiy,  1 
New  A’nrk ;  .Mi"  Glaily.s  Gilniore,  Training  Director 
.\hraham  and  Straws,  Hnxiklyn,  N.  Y. ;  .Miss  t '.  R 
Youiif*.  Training  Deparltueut,  L.  Hamhcruer  and  Com 
pany,  Newark.  N.  J.;  .Miss  ( irace  Walton,  Trainini, 
Director.  Strawhridse  and  I'loth  er,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
I-Ved  Gaertner,  .Ir..  Retail  Research  .Association,  N 
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stores  everv  two  weeks.  I'.aeh  slide  tilni  will  take  front 
twenty  to  thirty  iiiiiitites  to  show,  hhlnis  heconie  the 
proitertv  of  the  store,  to  kee])  in  the  store's  hint  library 
for  repetited  showitifis  as  occasion  may  tirise. 

M(‘rehainlise  Films 

Helieviiiii  that  there  is  :i  real  need  for  a  better 
knowletLe  of  merchandise  on  the  |)art  of  salesiteople. 
twenty  of  the  slide  films  will  he  on  merchandise  in¬ 
struction.  showinitj  the  mamifacttirin};'  itrocesses  and 
sellin}i  features  of  lines  of  merchandise  selected  from 
the  followintt  list — 


Ready-to-wear 
( Wimien’.s ) 

Silks 

Underwear  ( Silk 
and  Knit) 
Hosiery 
Shoes 

Carpets  and  Russ 
Houselurnishinss 


M  illinery 
Piece  srx'ds 
Leather  S'xxis 
Draperies 
Corsets 
1  .aces 
Linens 
Men's  hats 
( iU)ves 


I'urniture 
Toilet  soo<ls 
J  ewelry 
Neckwear 
I'urs 

Infants  Wear 
Men's  clothins 
Notions 
\V(K)lens 


In  addition  to  these  merchandise  films  the  Committee 
will  select  si.\  store  service  films  which  will  tre.at  of 
Salesinaiishi]),  Store  Delivery.  Adjustment  Problems. 
Customers’  Goodwill.  .Siij^Restive  .Sellino  and  Merchan¬ 
dise  Display.  I'he.se  six  .service  films  will  also  he  sent 
to  iwrticipatin}^  members  durin}j;  the  year. 

In  order  that  the  slide  films  may  he  of  a  hij;h  dej^ree 
of  merit  and  technical  excellency,  we  have  selected  with 
great  care  a  prodticiiys^  company.  I  he  slide  films  will  he 
produced  under  the  personal  sttjiervision  of  Dr.  Row¬ 
land  Rogers  of  fhe  Picture  Service  Coqioration.  Co¬ 
operating  with  him  will  he  the  tmined  staff  of  the 
News])apers  Film  Coqxmation  (Jam  Handy  Picture 
Service).  I'liis  org.anization  has  done  sticce.ssful  work 
in  the  field  of  educational  and  industrial  films  for  many 
years,  fhey  are  acknowledged  leaders  in  their  field, 
having  re])resentatives  in  the  following  cities:  Poston. 
New'  York,  Detroit.  C  hicago.  Dayton  and  Los  .\ngeles. 

Cost  Very  Low 

We  have  secured  a  very  favorable  ])rice  for  this  ser¬ 
vice  for  meml)ers.  During  the  first  year  the  cost  will 
l»e  SS.OO  per  month.  'Phis  includes  the  outright  inir- 
chase  of  a  ])rojector  (see  illustration)  valued  at  Sfi().(Kl 
and  the  twentv-si.x  films  descril)e<l  above,  fhe  ]>ro- 
jector  will  he  delivered  immediately  with  the  first  sli<le 
film,  and  on  the  comi»letion  of  the  first  year's  i)ayment 
Incomes  the  pro]>erty  of  the  store,  'fhe  stores  are  to 
pay  for  the  service  <|uarterly — S24.(K)  upon  suhscrihing 
and  the  succeeding  i)aynients  on  the  third,  sixth  and 
ninth  mouths  following  the  delivery  of  the  jmojector 
and  the  first  slide  film.  During  the  second  year  the 
service  will  cost  onlv  $4.00  i)er  month,  or  $48.00  ])er 
year  for  twentv-six  additional  slide  films  on  merchan¬ 
dise  and  service  subjects.  All  slide  films  issued,  as 
well  as  the  ])rojector  become  the  ])ro])erty  of  the  store 
at  the  termination  of  the  fir.st  year’s  service. 

The  slide  films  are  made  on  a  standard  width,  non- 
intlaminahle  stock  aiul  can  he  shown  without  the  use 
of  a  fireproof  booth  or  licensed  i>])erator.  The  i)rojector 
can  l)e  plugged  into  an  ordinary  electric  light  socket. 
It  does  not  re(|uire  anv  e.xi)erience  nor  training  for  its 


o])eration.  .\  circular  e.xplaining  in  detail  the  operation 
of  the  projectt»r  will  he  sent  to  each  subscriber. 

These  are  not  motion  jucture  films  hut  slide  films, 
which  educators  and  the  Gommittee  believe  are  better 
adajjtable  f(*r  educational  work.  ICach  i)icture  can  be 
kept  on  the  .screen  as  long  as  desired  in  order  that  de¬ 
tails  may  be  explained  and  ((uestions  answered. 

Fnroll  .\l  Dnee 

'fhis  service  will  be  available  tc)  members  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  just  as  s(Kjn  as 
100  members  have  enrolled.  So  that  you  may  i)artici- 
])ate  in  the  service  from  the  start,  will  you  kindly 
write  to  W  illiam  .\.  Fitzgerald,  of  the  .As.sociation's 
staff,  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  your  store  to  make  u.se  of  this  service.  Upon  receii)t 
<»f  your  intention  to  u.se  the  .service  an  order  blank  will 
be  forwarded  to  you  to  be  filled  in  and  returned  to  this 
I  »fifice. 

W’e  feel  that  this  will  be  a  most  valuable  service  to 
meml)ers.  It  should  be  a  big  factor  in  the  i)romotion 
of  better  training  of  .sales  people.  If  better  selling 
metbods  can  be  devehjped  through  visual  training,  then 
the  cost  of  the  service  tii  each  member-store  will  be  a 
profitable  investment  and  should  bring  in  adetpiate  re¬ 
turns  in  the  way  of  better  .Salesmanshij)  and  the  selling 
of  more  merchandise. 


SiFureiiie  Court  Decides  Commissioner 
Must  Give  Data  to  Tax  Board 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  late  last 
mouth  handed  down  a  decision  in  which  it  was  held  that 
the  L.  S.  Hoard  of  fax  A]H)eals  has  jurisdiction  to 
compel  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  under 
subiHjena,  to  furnish  information  concerning  tax  re¬ 
turns  of  corporate  taxpayers.  Harold  R.  Young,  W’ash- 
ington  Secretary  of  the  Association,  summarizes  the 
decision  as  follows: 

"In  Hlair,  Commissioner,  v.  (4e.sterlein  Machine  Co. 
the  Court  alifirme<l  the  District  of  Cohunhia  courts  in 
holding  that  the  Hoard  of  'fax  Appeals  had  the  right 
to  retpiire  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  to 
furnish  the  Hoard  with  information  from  tax  returns 
used  in  determining  investc^l  capital  under  special 
assessment. 

".Sections  ,327  and  .^28  of  the  1924  Revenue  .\ct  .au¬ 
thorized  the  comjmtation  of  the  e.xcess-profits  tax  on 
the  b.asis  of  a  cotni)arisott  with  the  data  contained  in 
the  tax  returns  of  other  cor|K)rate  taxjxiyers  similarlv 
situated.  Iti  the  Oesterlein  case  the  Ho<ard  of  'fax 
.\])l)eals  wished  to  review  the  comparatives  used  by  tbe 
Comtnissiotier  who  refused  to  furnish  them  on  the 
groutid  th.at  he  was  vested  with  sole  discretion  in  the 
tnatter  and  th.at  he  would  be  jniblishing  confidential 
information  contained  in  returns  of  taxitayeri.  not  i).ar- 
ties  to  the  suit. 

"  fhe  .Su])retne  Court  held  that  the  Commissioner’s 
liowers  were  not  ‘sacrosanct’,  that  the  Hoard  was  criated 
to  review  his  decisions,  .and  that  disclosures  of  income 
tax  returns  in  judicial  t)rocee<lings  were  not  forbidden 
under  the  rt  venue  .act.” 
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New  Life  for  the  Piece  Goods  Section 

• 

Association’s  Bureau  of  Costuiiie  Art  Initiates  National 
Movement  to  Give  Fabric  Business  Its  I’lace  in  the  Sun 

By  Hlbkrt  M.  Gkkist,  Director,  Bureau  of  Gostuiiie  Art.  N.  R.  D.  (i.  A. 


PROdKKSSlV'E  SlMRi  rS  in  l)()th  the  nianutae- 
tnrin}^  and  distriluition  of  ])ieee  snoods  lon<^  have 
felt  the  need  of  more  aj^^ressive  ])roinotionaI  and 
educational  proijranis  both  inside  and  outside  the  retail 
stores. 

In  s])ite  of  certain  .seemingly  ttnfavorahle  develoj)- 
ments,  their  faith  in  the 
future  of  the  husiness  has  re¬ 
mained  unshaken.  'I'hey  have 
realized  that,  with  the  custo¬ 
mer's  better  taste  and  greater 
knowledge  of  style,  she  has 
Itecome  much  more  discrim¬ 
inating  and  exacting  in  her 
attitude  toward  the  piece 
goods  departments.  Xo  long¬ 
er  satisfied  with  dresses  which 
look  “home  made”,  she  is 
more  interested  than  ever  in 
individuality.  And  she  is 
perfectly  willing  to  pay  for 
such  assistance  and  instrtic- 
tion  as  she  must  have  to 
])ossess  smart  dresses  which 
just  .suit  her. 

They  Like  to  Sew 

rite  customer  is  becoming 
dissatisfied  with  the  results  of 
mass  production.  But  how 
can  she  have  such  a  dress  as 
she  desires  if  the  piece  goods 
department  will  not,  or  c;m- 
not.  supply  her  needs  for  any 
one  of  the  fifteen  different 
kinds  of  information  .service 
she  is  apt  to  need. 

'I'his  woman  likes  to  sew. 

In  fact,  .she  would  say  that  she  "loves”  to  sew.  More 
than  50%  of  10,000  wcjinen  who  .sew,  reached  by  the 
government's  recent  survey  of  “Present  Trends  in 
Home  Sewing”,  have  said  that  they  enjoy  making 
dresses.  When  such  a  woman  says,  “I’m  glad  you  like 
it.  I  made  it  myself”,  she  gets  the  same  sort  of  thrill 
that  her  husband  does  when  he  says,  “I  was  going  fine 
today :  I  made  an  85”. 

Yet  how  much  greater  would  be  this  woman's  satis¬ 
faction  if  she  found  inspiration  at  her  retail  st<jre  in 
the  form  of  alluring  displays  of  beautiful  fabrics,  com¬ 
petent  assistance  in  choosing  new  and  becoming  styles 
and  colors,  and  courteous  instruction  or  assistance 
from  an  expert.  .And  people  usually  are  willing  to  i)ay 
for  what  they  need  and  enjoy. 

Along  with  their  belief  that  all  has  not  been  done 
which  can  he  done  to  sujjply  the  reasonable  needs  of 


the  i)iece  goods  customer,  the  i)rogressive  spirits  in  re¬ 
tailing  and  manufacturing  have  had  a  genuine  desire 
to  do  their  ])art  in  develojnng  the  needed  program. 
Their  desire  has  crystalliz.ed  in  the  formation  of  the 
National  t  Ostume  .\rt  .Association.  The  new  organiza¬ 
tion  will  coml)ine  the  efforts  of  the.se  trade  factors  as 
well  as  a  number  of  protni- 
uent  educators.  A  committee 
on  organization  already  has 
sectired  suhscrijttions  o{ 
S70.0(X)  with  which  to  devel¬ 
op  and  carry  out  a  cmistriic- 
tive  two-year  program. 

The  National  Retail  Drir’ 
(ioods  .Association  realizes 
the  im])ortance  of  taking  a 
leading  ])art  in  this  work  and 
has  agreed  to  coojrerate.  Its 
new  Bureau  of  Costume  .\rt 
is  nt)w  beginning  to  function 
and  will  he  the  i)rincipal 
avenue  through  which  this 
national  movement  will  de- 
velo]).  The  new  Bureau,  it  is 
certain,  will  he  largely  what 
the  cooperation  of  the  .\sso- 
ciatittn’s  members  make  it. 

A  Source  of  Ideas 

'I'he  Bureau  is  founded  on 
the  belief  that  home  sewing 
and  professional  dressmaking 
are  here  to  stay ;  that  the  re¬ 
tail  store  to  which  the  custo¬ 
mer  must  resort  for  her  ma¬ 
terials  is  also  her  most  logi¬ 
cal  and  convenient  source  of 
supply  for  such  new  ideas, 
information  and  instruction  as  changing  stvles  and  the 
develotmient  of  the  art  re<iuire  her  to  have,  d'hat  she 
should  and  will  pay  for  such  service,  when  properly 
merchandised,  has  been  proven. 

Such  a  service  cannot  he  brought  forth  full-fiedged 
in  a  day.  The  new  Bureau  will  aim  to  be  the  retail 
store's  headciuarters  for  information,  personnel,  in¬ 
struction  for  personnel,  in  fact  all  the  store  needs  to 
build  successfully  the  .Service-Instruction  end  of  its 
l)iece  goods  husiness.  .Several  kinds  of  new  instruction¬ 
al  matter  are  needed  by  the  store  for  its  piece  goods 
customer,  d'he  Bureau  is  at  work  on  these.  It  also  will 
serve  as  a  clearing  house  of  piece  goods  .selling  jdans 
from  all  stores  and  will  undertake  to  solve  sucli  prob¬ 
lems  ;is  are  referred  to  it  by  members  of  the  craft  who 
seek  its  council,  l  ell  it  your  trouldes — put  your  prob- 
(Cout'uutcd  on  page  615) 
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Profit  or  Loss  in  Store  Workrooms? 


Malleys  Gets  Results  by  Adopting  Sound  Management 
How  the  Upholstery  Workroom  Fares  Under  This  Plan 

By  F.  H.  Lamb,  The  Edw.  Malley  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


IF  V(  )U  ADMIT  that  it  is 
most  essential  that  your 
Department  Store  show  a 
net  profit,  and  believe  that 
your  chief  ohli^ation  is  also 
to  render  a  real  public  ser¬ 
vice.  volt  must  then  neces¬ 
sarily  he  most  interested  to 
know  how  the  latter  affects 
the  former.  In  these  days  it 
is  no  loufjer  wise  nor  safe  to 
guess,  trusting  to  hick  that 
merchandise  profits  will  take 
care  of  their  related  service 
losses.  If  you  do,  the  net 
lalance  will  most  jirohably 
come  out  in  red. 

Many  years  ago  in  Chicago, 
a  refractory  cow  kicked  over 
a  lantern.  l)urning  down  the 
town,  which  led  to  rebuilding 
a  l)etter  and  larger  city.  .Some 
three  years  ago,  a  minor  in¬ 
cident — that  of  the  urgent  re¬ 
quest  of  one  of  our  workroom 
managers  for  a  salary  in¬ 
crease,  led  to  the  discovery 
that  our  several  workrooms 
were  actually  collecting  from 
customers  $0.50  for  $1.00  of  payroll  expense  involved. 
Like  the  Chicago  incident,  however,  that  single  detail 
has  resulted  in  a  change  to  a  direct  profit  basis  for  all 
workrooms,  some  of  them  now  being  surprisingly  profit¬ 
able. 

The  Wrong  Viewpoint 

Being  of  a  somewhat  studious  nature,  we  first  turned 
to  the  “printed  word”  for  useful  ideas  about  work¬ 
rooms  ;  hut,  unfortunately,  practically  no  printed  data 
could  he  found.  So.  following  our  usual  custom,  we 
next  set  out  personally  to  visit  successful  stores  in  the 
East,  exi)ecting  to  find  many  itrofitable  workrooms  and 
how  they  operated.  But,  unfortunately,  here  again  we 
found  either  that  stores  didn’t  know’,  or  had  about  the 
same  experience  as  ourselves.  Meanwhile  w’e  received 
much  fatherly  advice,  to  the  effect  that — “Workrooms 
have  always  been  cjjterated  at  a  loss,  and  always  w’ill  be, 
in  order  to  stimulate  merchandise  sales.  This  is  good 
management  and  cannot  he  safely  changed.” 

Well,  possibly  they  w’ere  right,  but  somew’ay  this  did 
not  seem  (juite  like  sound  business  philosophy.  There 
wasn't  much  fun  in  seeing  a  substantial  yearly  profit 
in  merchandise  sales  offset  by  a  workroom  loss.  So  we 
surmounted  a  mental  hazard  by  assuming  that  each 
workroom  should  at  least  pay  its  own  way,  and  a  profit 


if  i)ossihle.  without  adversely 
affecting  departmental  sales 
and,  if  ])ossible,  helping  them 
grow  still  more.  Needless  to 
say,  this  idea  was  not  entirely 
unanimous,  ;it  the  time. 

.Since  each  workroom  is  an 
entirely  different  jirohlem, 
this  article  will  he  confined  to 
the  Upholstery  Workroom, 
only.  In  this  we  manufacture 
to  customer  order  all  kinds  of 
draperies  and  interior  decor¬ 
ations,  shades,  awnings,  slip 
covers,  furniture  reupholster¬ 
ing,  and  miscellaneous  other 
work.  In  addition  to  the 
overcoming  of  the  "mental 
hazard”,  referred  to  above, 
the  essential  ])oints  which  we 
have  found  by  actual  experi¬ 
ence  absolutely  necessary  in 
operating  such  a  wt)rkroom  at 
a  substantial  i)rofit  are  briefly 
outlined  below : 

Personnel :  .\  Manager, 

who  is  not  only  a  technical 
e.xpert  hut  also  a  good  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  is  a  sine  qua 
non.  But  don’t  forget  that  the  man  you  already  have 
may  l>e  one,  even  though  you  now  have  a  big  loss,  (ffirs 
was.  Then  give  him  the  best  skilled  men  and  women 
you  can  find  for  his  working  force.  This  policy,  inci¬ 
dentally,  should  ajjply  throughout  a  department  store, 
hut  doesn’t  always,  especially  in  worknjoms. 

Compensation  Plans 

Salary  compensation:  Pay  them  all,  from  the  Man¬ 
ager  down,  a  salary  slightly  higher  than  similar  rates 
in  the  same  locality.  With  this  and  other  favorable 
working  conditions,  including  temporary  transfers  to 
other  parts  of  the  store  in  off-seasons,  you  can  prac¬ 
tically  eliminate  turnover  and  keep  a  regular  skilled 
force  throughout  the  year.  This  is  most  important, 
again,  as  elsewhere  in  a  well-managed  retail  store. 

Bonus  inducements :  The  first  year,  very  rapid  prog¬ 
ress  was  made  under  the  straight  salary  basis  for  all 
workroom  personnel.  We  then  began  to  experiment 
with  a  bonus  extra  inducement  for  the  manager  only 
and  finally  we  put  this  proposition  up  to  him — “We 
want  you  to  o^ierate  without  loss,  hut  to  increase  sales 
by  doing  as  much  work  as  possible;  therefore  we  will 
increase  your  present  salary  as  a  drawing  account 
and  if  at  the  end  of  the  year  you  have  about  made  your 
(Continued  on  page  616) 


Mr.  Lamb,  in  the  article  on  this  paffc, 
makes  a  very  practical  and  valuable 
contribution  to  the  art  of  making  store 
icorkrooms  stand  on  their  oun  feet,  llis 
I  store  refused  fo  accept  the  theory  that 
j  the  icorkroom  must  be  a  “iveak  sister" 

\  and  he  describes  how,  in  the  case  of 
the  Upholstery  Workroom,  a  new  prin¬ 
ciple  of  operation  teas  applied  with 
(’ratifying  success. 

"This  article  is  submitted",  Mr.  Lamb 
ivrites,  "in  return  for  the  many  helpful 
I  ideas  obtained  through  TllK  Bl'I.LETIN 
and  the  JSRDUA.  We  think  this  is  a 
practical  demonstration  of  the  value  of 
j  increasing  Association  membership  and 
the  resulting  beneficial  interchange  <>/ 
practi  cal  ex  peri  en  ce." 

Let  us  have  more  testimonials  of  the 
same  kind.  The  BULLETIN  is  wide  ttpen 
for  original  material  from  our  members. 
We  will  welcome  articles  and  discuss¬ 
ions  dealing  with  your  problems  and 
their  solution. 
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Perfumes  in  Ultra  Modern  Setting 

Small  Paris  Shops  A<lapt  the  iNewest  Architecture 
To  Lend  S])ecial  Charm  to  Powder.  Soap  and  Paint 


Bv  M.  Tukrksk  Bonnky 


(  Third  Article ) 


ONE  HAS  only  to  consider  llic  <lc  luxe  sho])s  of 
Paris,  and  immediately  halt  of  the  life  of  the 
French  ca])ital  is  exidained.  For  it  depends  for  a 
great  jtart  upon  its  de  luxe  industries,  which  draw  a 
tremendous  percentage  of  the  population  into  its  employ 
....  artists  and  artisans,  e.xecutives  and  workmen. 

publicists  and  merchandise  men . every  one  in 

Paris  seems  connected  one  way  or  the  other  with  the 
de  lu.xe  market. 

Paris  not  only  e.xcels  in  the  actual  i)ro<luct.  hut  in 
its  pre.sentation.  Tourist  and  native  alike  must  not 
pass  hy  the  shops  untempted.  ILxterior  api)earance 
must  have  the  same  effect  upon  the  eye  as  the  Siren’s 
call  did  upon  the  ear  of  Ulysses.  In  other  words,  the 
facade  of  some  shop  such  as  the  perfumer’s  must  have 
as  much  de  luxe  charm  as  any  of  the  rare  new  bottles 
and  Hacons  which  hold  the  latest  scents  within. 


Healthy  Development 

The  iterfume  shops  are  rei)resentative  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  movement  among  all  de  lu.xe  stores  now  to  create 
an  ultra-modern  e.xterior.  I'liey  were  the  iirst.  per- 
ha])s.  to  see  the  advantage  of  the  ultra  modern  in  con¬ 
nection  with  marketing  their  own  i)roduct.  .Strange  (so 
it  seemed  in  those  days )  were  the  tlacons  which  ap- 
Ijeared  in  their  windows,  designed  hy  the  most 


"advanced”  of  the  glass-makers.  (  »ne  noticed  next 
that  their  methods  of  presentation  showed  unmistak- 
ahle  signs  of  evolution,  and  slowly  Imt  surelv  a  new 
architecture  was  conceived'  which  would  e.xpress  the 
new  note  and  offer  new  methods  of  display. 

The  i)erfume  jjeojde  were  fortunate  in  that  the  ^pace 
needed  for  their  stores  is  naturally  small,  one  tiny 
room  as  a  rule  sufficing,  so  that  without  too  much  con¬ 
fusion  and  too  mucb  e.xpense  the  old,  narntw,  one- 
story  facade  could  he  torn  down,  and  an  ultra  modern 
architect  could  e.xperiment  with  the  erection  of  a  new 
ty])e.  (  )n  the  whole  the  results  have  been  amazinglv 
satisfactory,  both  from  an  artistic  and  a  merchandising 
point  of  view. 

Special  Effect  Sought 

The  perfume  shop  demauds  a  special  architecture, 
and  in  studying  the  p.sychology  of  each  class  of  shop 
for  which  they  build,  the  new  French  architects  are 
.showing  keen  penetration.  I'liere  must  he  a  delicacy 
and  certain  "glitter”  to  the  perfumerie.  The  upi)er 
l)art  of  one  which  carries  a  popular  line  of  merchan¬ 
dise  is  in  gold  and  rose,  the  lower,  in  silver,  richly 
embossed.  Richard  Hitduiil.  the  latest  recruit  to  the 
Rue  de  la  Pai.x.  features  a  line  of  scallops  above  door 

and  window,  and  a  lattice  eilect  in  silver  metal.  Such 


Three  Paris  Parfunieurs  Shops  in  Lltra  Modern  Style — Left:  Richard  Hndnnt,  American  parfnmeur. 
has  a  facade  of  marble  and  green  painted  icood  with  gold  lettering.  {(Georges  Barbier-Designer ) — Center: 
Celie  Freres  uses  two  tones  of  green  marble. — Right:  Volnay  employs  white  Carrara  marble  and  forged 
iron.  Mote  interesting  window  arrangement  in  these  shops. 
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woman  who  drops  in  to  purchase  is  perhaps  clothed  in 
the  latest  Lanvin  or  Patou  ensemble,  sensitive  to  all 
that  is  new  in  architecture  and  decoration,  as  well  as 
in  fashion.  'I'o  most  women  the  latest  is  always  to  he 
associated  with  the  best.  Pul  a  powder  iu  a  }^ay  box 
with  an  ultra  modern  design,  encase  a  perfume,  rare 
or  common,  in  a  striking  new  bottle  and  dis])lay  them  in 
a  window  which  is  framed  by  a  facade  expressing  the 
most  receiit  tendencies  of  the  young  French  architects, 
and.  as  Paris  sees  it.  your  success  is  assured. 

For  Paris,  e.xcejit  for  the  romantic  dreamer,  is  no 
longer  a  citv  steeped  in  the  traditions  of  the  past.  Un¬ 
like  New  York  which  at  times  seems  almost  afraid  to 
show  its  youth  and  thus  prefers  Gothic  decoration  for 
its  skyscrapers,  and  Renaissance  furniture  for  its  in¬ 
teriors,  Paris  is  too  sure  of  its  past  to  he  much  con¬ 
cerned  with  it.  Perhaps  it  has  had  too  much  of  it,  and, 
fed  up  with  ancient  art  and  architecture  and  decoration, 
is  trying  des])arately  to  create  new  forms  which  shall 
he  congruous  with  the  life  of  to-day. 

riie  .Modern  Movement 

Critics  may  at  times  disagree  among  themselves  if 
they  try  to  analyze  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  new  move¬ 
ment.  in  relation  to  the  art  history  of  all  times,  hut  in 
relation  to  our  own  day  and  age  they  should  realize 
that  we  are  and  must  he  “modern".  W  hen  ta.xis  and 
buses  carry  us  to  work  in  the  morning,  why  come  home 
at  night  and  smoke  a  pipe  in  a  Louis  Seize  fauteuil? 
i)r  why,  when  merchandise  of  today  is  produced  hy  the 
combined  efforts  of  idiysicists,  chemist  and  engineer, 
should  it  he  housed  and  displayed  in  a  setting  which 
is  antedeluvian  in  atmosphere  and  sjarit?  .Slowness 
on  the  i)art  of  tlie  store  owner  to  realize  that  he  is 


wouUl  not  he  the  aj)propriate  frame  for  a  bookshop,  or 
even  a  haberdashery,  hut  when  it  becomes  a  (piestion 
of  powders  and  scents,  lipsticks  and  rouge,  then  the 
architect  is  at  i)erfect  liberty  to  give  e.xpression  to  a 
more  leminine  mood. 

( )ne  of  the  most  imposing  of  the  new  perfume  stores 
is  (iilic  Frcrcs  ou  a  corner  of  the  avenue  del't  )pera. 


Tiny  shop  oj  Uonorr  Payan  featurvs  the  geometric 
touch  in  oval  and  rertanf’lc  adapted  to  doortcays 
and  nindoics. 


This  is  constructed  in  tw(»  tones  of  green  marble,  with 
windows  treated  in  alcove  effect,  liny  windows  in 
frosted  white  glass  in  geometric  jjattern  follow  the  toj) 
of  the  facade  in  frieze  arrangement,  thus  giving  light 
and  ventilation  to  the  interior.  half  curtain  at  the 
l)ack  of  each  of  the  lower  windows  furnishes  a  ground 
for  disi)lay  purposes.  Fither  a  half  curtain  such  as  this, 
or  no  curtain  at  all.  as  with  Richard  Iludinit,  is  becom¬ 
ing  a  (|uite  general  rule.  'I'he  ultra-modern  ])erfume 
shop  is  treated  as  one  unit  from  outer  facade  to  rear 
wall  within,  so  that  the  eye  may  travel  from  window 
to  interior,  which  in  such  cases,  is  dec(»rated  in  an 
intimate  and  inviting  fashion.  'I'he  .smart  French  i)ar- 
funieur  has  a  double  ])roblem  u])on  his  hands.  His 
shoi)  must  disi)lay  his  latest  wares,  hut  at  the  same 
time  give  all  the  restful  intimacy  which  the  salon  of 
the  great  couturiers  have  achieved.  'I'he  casual  sho])per 
must  become  one  of  his  jjermanent  clientele  and  an 
atmos])here  of  ease  must  jnevail  in  his  houticpie  when 
she  comes  in  after  a  fatiguing  tour  of  other  sho]»s. 

.Marble  (ienerally  Used 

I  'oliiay  on  the  rue  de  Rivoli  features  an  interesting 
facade  of  glass  and  forged  iron,  two  distinctly  modern 
materials,  framed  in  Carrara  marble.  .\  wooden  step¬ 
like  arrangement  offers  an  o])p(»rtunity  for  dis])lay  in 
the  i)o])ular  terraced  effect,  while  a  three  i)anel  screen 
makes  a  pleasing,  informal  background.  Honorc  Rnyaii 
and  Iludnut  have  also  favored  marble  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  their  facades,  as  it  is  a  stone  which  gives  the 
de  lu.xe  touch. 

I'here  is  something  in  the  very  nature  <»f  the  per¬ 
fume  trade  which  demands  a  modern  setting.  'I'he 


inother  geometric  treatment  of  door  and  icindotc. 
Upper  part  of  facade  in  ftold  and  rose  and  loner 
half  in  silver. 


living  in  the  twentieth  century  reflects  itself  eventually 
in  his  business.  At  least  that  is  what  the  French  think. 


( This  is  the  third  of  o  series  of  articles  on  the  ultra  niodcni 
small  sho/'s  of  Paris,  written  specially  for  Thk  Hi  i.i.ktin 
hy  Mile,  ftonney.  The  fourth  article  zeill  affcar  in  the  Janu¬ 
ary  issue.) 
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The  Merchandiser 

By  A.  W.  Einstein 

Unfinished  Furniture  Departments  Profitable 

Survey  Shows  Operating  Methods.  Merchandising  Results, 

Floor  Space,  Display,  Markup  and  Turnover  in  19  Stores 


Merchandising  of  Uutinisliecl  Furniture  an- 
])ears  to  be  a  consistently  profitable  business  with 
(lejiartment  stores,  according  to  data  collected  in 
a  recent  survey  by  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Group. 
Information  collected  from  nineteen  reiiresentative 
stores  shows  that  all  but  one  or  two  have  had  successful 
results  with  this  merchandise. 

Most  of  the  stores  reported  fairly  satisfactory  turn¬ 
over  of  this  merchandise ;  eight  of  them  having  five  or 
more  turns  and  four  having  eight  turns  or  better. 

The  (piestionnaire  on  Unfinished  Furniture  contained 
fifteen  queries  covering  merchandising  results,  o^ierat- 
ing  methods,  selling  jiersonnel,  location  of  department, 
markup,  turnover,  conqietition  and  display.  'I'he  rejiort 
has  been  prepared  in  chart  form  so  that  the  data  from 
all  stores  may  be  comjiared  at  a  glance.  'I'he  size  of  this 
chart  makes  rejiroduction  in  'fuE  Hi’ei.etix  impossible 
so  the  data  will  be  iiresented  in  the  following  jiara- 
grajihs  in  discussion  form,  fhe  questions  and  answers 
follow : 

1 — Do  you  merchandise  unfinished  furniture? 

All  stores  answered  this  (juestion  in  the  affirmative 
with  the  following  exce])tions — Store  No.  1.3;  "Yes,  in 
a  limited  way”.  Store  No.  14 ;  “We  put  in  unfinished 
furniture  in  a  small  way  sometime  ago.  but  then  droiqted 
it  on  the  theory  that  when  we  sold  an  unfinished  break¬ 
fast  set  and  a  can  of  paint  we  simply  beat  ourselves  intt 
of  a  more  profitable  sale  of  a  finished  set.  Within  the 
past  month,  to  meet  competition,  we  have  revived  this 
department,  but  it  still  is  in  the  formative  stage.”  Store 
No.  15;  "We  are  trying  to  combine  Unfinished  Furni¬ 
ture  in  one  department.  We  have  handled  it  in  the 
Furniture  Department,  also  in  Home  Furnishings,  and 
we  have  a  different  type  of  smaller  articles  in  our 
Artists’  Supply  Department,  which  in  turn  is  used  for 
both  clay  and  painting.”  ('i'he  answers  above  from 
Stores  14  and  15  contain  all  information  they  supplied, 
so  the  remaining  answers  will  be  from  seventeen  stores 
only. ) 

2 — Has  it  proven  profitable? 

All  of  the  seventeen  stores  which  answered  this 
question  specifically  stated  that  the  department  was 
profitable.  Store  No.  11  answered  "Very”,  and  Store 
No.  13  said  "On  smaller  pieces”. 

3 — What  proportion  of  sales  are  for  cash? 

Store  No.  1 ;  46%.  Store  No.  4;  60%.  Store  No.  5; 
all.  Store  No.  6;  25%.  Store  No.  10;  50%.  Store 


No.  11;  85%.  Store  No.  12;  50%.  Store  No.  13; 
Same  as  other  goods.  Store  No.  16;  all.  Store  No.  18; 
75 '/f .  St( tre  No.  19;.  50% . 

rite  second  part  of  this  (|uestion  was  "what  i)ro])or- 
tion  of  .sales  is  for  charge  accounts?”  Stores  No.  4.  6, 
10,  12  and  19  indicated  that  the  remaining  ])art  of  1(K)% 
fell  in  this  category.  Store  No.  5  stated  there  were 
"no  time  payments".  'I'he  rest  of  the  stores  failed  to 
answer  this  part  of  the  (piestion. 

1 — Is  the  prftportitni  of  returns  or  exchanges  ex¬ 
cessive? 

F(mrteen  stores  answered  "No”  t(»  tliis  (|uestioii. 
Store  No.  K)  said  there  were  no  returns;  Store  .\o. 
18  said  "Few  returns”;  Store  No.  19  gave  5%  as  its 
return  percentage. 

5 — Is  this  fiepartment  conducted  as  a  separate  mer¬ 
chandising  unit? 

.\11  stores  answered  "No”.  (  Ihe  four  cpiestions 

which  follow — 5A.  5B.  5C.  51). — are  part  of  main 
(piestion  No.  5.) 

5A — Do  any  other  furniture  or  merchandising  de¬ 
partments  handle  Unfinished  Furniture? 

Stores  No.  1,  2,  3.  4.  5.  8,  10.  13.  U).  17.  18.  19 
(12  stores)  answered  "No”.  Store  No.  3  answered 
"Yes.  in  Furniture  and  in  House  Furnishings  (  Kitch¬ 
enware).  Store  No.  6  said  "Regular  Furniture  has 
some”.  Store  No.  9  replied  "House  Furnishing  De¬ 
partment  only”.  Store  No.  11  stated  "Yes — larger 
pieces”. 

5B— Aear  u'hat  major  department  is  the  Unfin¬ 
ished  Furniture  Department  located? 

Store  No.  Near  Dept. 

1 —  Paints 

2 —  House  Furnishings 

2 — Furniture  and  House  Furnishings 

•t — House  Furnisliings 

5 — Paints,  Kitchen  Tables — Chairs 
— House  FurnShings 

7 —  Furniture 

8 —  Housewares 

•> — Paints 

10 —  House  Furnishings — Furniture 

11 —  Paints 

12 —  Paints 

13 —  Toys 

16 —  House  Furnishings — Furniture 

17 —  House  Furnishings — China 

18 —  House  Furnishings — China 

19 —  Paints  {Turn  to  f'agc  6)08) 


I 

I 

i 
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T  ESS  than  600  American  depart- 
^  ment  stores  have  a  total  annual 
sales  volume  of  more  than  one  half 
million  dollars. 

Yet  438  of  these  leading  stores  use 
some  type  of  Lamson  Service.  An 
indorsement  such  as  this  cannot 
pass  unnoticed. 

By  means  of  centralization — by 
Lamson  Pneumatic  Tubes — sales¬ 
people  are  left  free  to  sell.  Cash¬ 
iers  make  change.  Errors  become 
negligible.  Sales  totals  jump  and 
earnings  increase.  15,000  and 
more  merchants  advocate  central¬ 
ization. 


THE  LAMSON  COMPANY 

SYRACUSE  NEW  YORK 

LAMSON  SERVICE 
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.1L — Hotv  m(tny  sqnari’  ft’vt  of  sptiro  aro  dvvotod 
lo  floor  display? 


StdIT  .Vo. 

Si/uari'  I'l'ct 

Store  .Vo. 

Siiiiorc  !• 

1 

180 

9 

1200 

2 

4(KI 

10 

KMK) 

3 

(KM) 

11 

.520 

4 

125 

12 

4(M) 

.s 

()IM) 

1.5 

40 

U 

025 

10 

120 

1 

2(M) 

18 

8tK) 

s 

1.500 

19 

4(KI 

.^D — Doos  tha  Unfinished  Furniture  Department 
affect  sales  of  other  romnn>dities.  such  as  paints, 
brushes,  etc. 

All  stores  indicated  that  the  effect  was  tavorahle. 

6 — If  hat  percent  of  your  total  furniture  sales  is 
represented  hy  your  sales  of  Unfinished  Furniture? 

Re])lies,  or  more  properly  the  lack  of  replies,  to  this 
(piestion  indicate  that  separate  records  of  Unfinished 
Furniture  sales  are  not  availal)le.  Store  Xo.  2  jjave 
its  fiffure  as  2.H'/(  ;  Store  Xo.  7,  1%;  Store  Xo.  10, 
15%.  Several  stores  answered  “small”  or  "verv  small”, 
and  nine  stores  failed  to  answer  at  all. 


7 — If  hat  is  the  average 

markup  or  gross  profit? 

S'tori’  .Vo.  Mark'll!' 

Store  X 

0.  Marktif 

1  05% 

10 

.507o 

2  45% 

ir 

4  40% 

12 

80%  (on  cost ) 

5  ()0%  (on  cost) 

13 

40% 

()  40% 

lo 

.53  1/3%.* 

7  .55% 

17 

()0-70%  (on  cost) 

8  40% 

18 

40% 

9  .50-,S0%  (on  cost) 

1') 

40%  (gross) 

♦—Will 

increase  to  50%. 

8 — If  hat  percent  of  your  total  furniture  stock  in- 

vestment  is  represented 
Furniture? 

by  the 

stock  of  Unfinished 

Store  Xo.  2  srives  a  tiirnre  of  2.5 

%  :  .Stores  Xo.  4  and 

5  reply  ‘A  ery  small”  and 

“.Small  percent”  respectively; 

Store  Xo.  7  mves  1%;:  .Store  Xo.  10,  4%:  .Store  Xo. 

11,  0.5%  :  .Store  Xo.  1.5 

'\’erv  small”;  .Store  Xo.  If), 

S2.000. 

9 — Is  merchandise  procured  locally  or  from  out-of- 

town  factories? 

Local  or 

Loeal  or 

Out-of -to'ii.'ii 

Out-of-toivn 

Store  .Vo.  Resources 

Store  .V 

o.  Resourees 

1  Both 

9 

Xew  York  and  I'liicago 

2  Both 

10 

Out-of-town 

3  In  the  State 

11 

Out-of-town 

4  Both 

12 

Both 

5  ()5%  out-of-town 

13 

( )nt-uf-town 

0  Both 

10 

Locally 

7  Both 

17 

( )nt-of-town 

8  Both 

18 

Both 

19 

()()%  Local 

10 — If  hat  is  the  approximate 

rate  of  turnover  per 

annum? 

Definite  turnover  fij;ures  were  reported  by  11  of  the 

17  .stores. 

Store  Xo.  Turnover 

Store  X 

0.  Turnover 

1  4-5 

10 

5 

2  4 

11 

()  (alH)ut) 

5  8 

12 

8 

6  4'/. 

13 

4 

9  10 

17 

4-5 

19 

12 

11 — Do  you  consider  this  merchandise  a  fad  or  a 
permanent  feature? 

X'ine  stores,  Xos.  1,  2.  b,  7,  <S,  9,  10,  11,  and  18, 
state  that  tliey  consider  it  a  permanent  feature.  Six 
stores,  Xos.  5,  5,  12,  12,  16  and  17  believe  it  is  a  fad 
.^tore  Xo.  4  calls  it  “I’artly  fad”;  Store  Xo.  19  savs  it 
will  be  a  fad  for  at  least  another  year. 


12 — Do  you  use  floor  demonstrators  to  help  pro¬ 
mote  sales?  Decorators?  Painters? 


Store  .Vi 

I).  Demonstrators 

Deeorator.s 

r  Painters 

1 

Yes 

— 

Dneo  Demonstrators 

> 

Yes 

— 

— 

3 

Xo 

Xo 

Sc  imetimes 

4 

Xot  now 

Xo 

Xo 

5 

— 

— 

Yes 

f. 

Sometimes 

— 

— 

/ 

8 

-No 

_ 

Yes 

9 

Xo 

Yes 

Yes 

10 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

11 

Yes 

— 

Artists 

12 

Yes 

Xo 

Xo 

13 

Sometimes 

Xo 

Yes 

10 

Xo 

Xo 

Xu 

17 

Yes 

— 

— 

18 

Yes 

— 

— 

1') 

Yes 

Yes 

\  es 

13—. 

4  re  you  affected 

by  com/tetition  of  small 

neighborhood  stores? 

Store  Xo.  1  states  that 

it  is  affected  by  such  compe- 

tition. 

Everv  otlier  store 

reportin^f 

in  the  sitrvey  atis- 

wered 

•Xo"! 

14 — 11  hat  type  and  se.v 

of  salespeople  do  you  have 

in  this 

department? 

Store  .V< 

>.  Salesfeofle 

Stiire  Xo. 

Salesfeofle 

1 

.M  &  W 

9 

W 

J 

.\1  &  W 

10 

.\l  W 

3 

.\1  &  W 

11 

W 

4 

.\1  &  W 

12 

High-type  .\l  &  W 

.S 

W 

13 

.Middie-aged  W. 

(. 

Housefurn.  salespeople  1() 

Young  .\1  .S:  W 

7 

.\1 

17 

.\1  &  W 

8 

H  gh-tyi)e  .\1  &  W 

18 

.\1  X-  W 

19 

W 

Key— .\1 

means  Men;  W  means  W'oinen. 

15— 

Is  merchandise  displayed  on  tables — on  floor 

— on  platform — on  racks- 

—<m  shelves? 

Store  Xi 

Tallies  Tloor 

Platfonii 

Racks  Slicli'i's 

1 

-  Yes 

Xo. 

Xo  Xo 

2 

Yes  Yes 

— 

-  - 

3 

-  Yes 

— 

-  - 

4 

-  Larger  pieces  .\  few 

A  few  A  lew 

5 

-  Yes 

Yes 

Yes  Yes 

f) 

-  Y  es 

_ 

_  _ 

7 

-  Yes 

_ 

_  _ 

8 

-  Y  es 

— 

-  - 

9 

-  Yes 

Some 

-  - 

10 

-  Yes 

— 

VfS  - 

11 

Yes  Yes 

— 

Yes  — 

12 

-  Yes 

Xo 

^\‘s  Yes 

13 

-  Yes 

_ 

_  _ 

1(> 

-  Yes 

— 

Yes  - 

17 

-  Yes 

Yes 

-  - 

18 

-  Yes 

— 

-  - 

10 

-  - 

Larger  i)iece.s  Small  - 

pieces 
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Gaining  Space! 

Picture  these  three  classes  of  customers  at  a  counter. 
No.  1  is  being  waited  on.  No.  2  has  been  waited  on 
and  is  waiting  for  change  to  be  returned  from  a  distant 
point.  No.  3  is  still  waiting  to  be  waited  on.  Each 
customer  is  taking  up  two  to  three  feet  of  space. 

If  this  department  were  equipped  with  a  National  Cash 
Register,  customer  No.  2  would  not  be  waiting.  She 
would  have  had  her  change  and  parcel  before  the  clerk 
started  to  wait  on  another  customer.  She  would  be  on 
her  way  and  her  space  at  the  counter  would  be  avail¬ 
able  for  another  customer. 

Multiply  the  number  of  customers  waiting  for  change 
in  your  store  by  two  feet  and  you  will  have  a  fair  idea 
of  how  much  more  counter  space  would  be  made  avail¬ 
able  for  selling  if  National  Cash  Registers  were  in¬ 
stalled.  In  addition  to  gaining  space  National  Cash 
Registers  please  customers  by  their  improved  service. 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio 
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What  It  Costs  to  Operate  a  Truek 

This  Method  Will  Help  Stores  Find  Weak  Routes  and 
Increase  the  Efficiency  of  Their  Delivery  Vehicles 
By  A.  W.  Hkrrington',  Consulting  Engineer* 


DCUIXC  the  last  year 
the  Maintenance  and 
Operating  Committee  of 
the  Society  has  had  under 
consideration  the  problem  of 
getting  some  standardized 
method  of  recording  fleet 
oi)erating-costs  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  can  he  used 
intelligently  for  comparative 
purposes.  Many  factors  are 
involved  in  a  study  of  this 
character,  and  fleet  operators 
are  loath  to  give  up  the  home¬ 
made,  cut-and-dry  methods 
which  they  have  adopted  for 
their  own  use.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  these  methods  give  data  of  sufficient  value  for 
comparative  purposes  within  the  ])articular  fleet  in 
which  they  were  collected,  but  they  are  of  no  value  for 
comparison  with  another  fleet  in  the  same  line  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  another  section  of  the  country,  d'his  paper  will 
not  discuss  any  jiarticular  method  of  collecting  data  of 
this  character  but  rather  will  direct  attention  to  certain 
basic  principles  involved  and  to  the  interesting  informa¬ 
tion  which  the  proper  analysis  of  these  records  will 
develop. 

(Hasses  of  Vehicles 

An  elYort  has  been  made  to  make  the  example  cited 
as  simple  as  possible  because  it  is  necessary  to  recognize 
from  the  beginning  that  the  man  who  is  responsible  for 
the  operation  of  the  average  commercial  fleet  is  more 
often  a  practical  foreman  or  mechanic  than  a  trained 
bookkeeper.  All  vehicle  operating-cost  figures  fall 
roughly  into  three  classes:  (a)  costs  accruing  on  a  time 
basis  irrespective  of  miles,  such  as  license,  taxes,  in¬ 
surance  and  the  like;  (b)  costs  accruing  on  a  mileage 
basis  irrespective  of  time,  such  as  gas,  oil,  tires  and  re¬ 
pairs;  (c)  costs  incidental  to  the  employment  of  vehicle 
operators,  or  drivers.  The  example  taken  is  that  of  a 
comiiany  in  the  retail  dairy  business  operating  a  fleet 
of  25  1-ton  trucks  equipped  with  side-door  milk- 
delivery  bodies,  each  body  having  a  normal  capacity  of 
40  cases  of  quart  bottles.  In  addition  we  wdll  assume 
that  in  this  same  fleet  there  are  four  spare  trucks  which 
are  duplicates  of  the  vehicles  in  regular  service,  and  one 
shop  service- wagon.  To  obtain  the  amount  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  investment  in  one  of  these  vehicles  we  will  assume 


the  following  costs: 

Chassis  $495 

Freiglit  and  Delivery  50 

Side-Door  Milk-Delivery  Body  250 

Paint  and  Lettering  100 

Extra  Equipment,  Spare  Tire,  Bumpers,  and 
Rear-View  Mirror  75 


$970 


Therefore,  each  of  the 
vehicles  will  cost  $970  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  company  ready 
for  use  in  the  milk-delivery 
business. 

In  making  an  analysis  of 
the  cost  of  operating  these 
trucks,  we  will  use  the  fol¬ 
low  division  of  cost : 

Fixed  Costs 

( 1 )  License 

(2)  Taxes 

(3)  Insurance 

(4)  Depreciation 

( 5 )  Storage  , 

(6)  Washing  and  Greasing 

(7)  Painting 

(8)  Overhead 

We  will  assume  item  (1)  as  being  $10  per  truck  per 
year  and  item  (2)  as  being  2  ])er  cent  of  the  average 
total  investment  of  $970.* or  2  per  cent  of  one-half  (U' 
$970,  which  is  $9.70  per  truck  per  year. 

-\s  to  insurance,  item  (3).  the  assumption  is  that  the 
following  coverage  is  carried :  Public  liability,  $25,000 
and  $25.tXX)  limits:  property  damage.  $1,000  limit;  fire 
and  theft;  and  colli.sion.  All  these  are  taken  as  totaling 
$125  per  truck  per  year. 

Depreciation  Cost 

The  inclusion  of  depreciation,  item  (4),  in  the  fixed 
costs  may  cause  some  discussion,  but  the  reason  is 
definite.  We  will  assume  a  fleet  average  of  approxi¬ 
mately  10,000  miles  per  truck  ])er  year,  or  about  27  miles 
per  truck  jier  day.  As  mileage  in  this  class  of  service 
is  relatively  low,  the  time  basis  for  depreciation  is  the 
most  satisfactory.  .Assuming  40,000  miles  as  the  eco¬ 
nomical  vehicle  life,  this  means  4  years  of  service.  In¬ 
cluding  a  salvage  or  junk  value  of  $50  i)er  vehicle  at  the 
end  of  this  jjeriod  leaves  a  net  amount  to  be  depreciated 
of  $970 — $50=$920.  Dividing  tbis  over  4  years  gives 
a  dei)reciation  of  $230  per  truck  per  year.' 

For  housing,  item  (5  ).  we  will  assume  that  lO.CXX)  sq. 
ft.  of  garage  space  is  rented  tcj  provide  f(jr  storage,  re- 
])air.  washing,  greasing  and  the  like,  the  cost  of  this 
s])ace  to  be  $0.40  per  sq.  ft.,  or  S4.000  i)er  year.  Di¬ 
viding  this  hy  30 — since  there  are  25  regular,  1  service 
and  4  sjjare  trucks — gives  a  cost  of  $133.33  per  truck 
j)er  year.  1  his  cost  would  be  approximately  the  same  in 
premises  owned  by  the  company. 

.\s  this  company  is  in  the  dairy  business,  cleanliness 
is  a  paramount  requirement.  It  must  comply  with  the 
reepurements  of  the  local  health  authorities,  and  there 
is  a  definite  advertising  value  in  having  clean  equipment 


*Aii  address  before  the  Transportation  Meeting  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Automotive  Engineers,  Chicago,  Oct.  25-27,  reproduced 
by  permission  of  the  Society. 


This  article  contains  a  very  ingenious  i 
method  for  figuring  the  operating  costs 
of  delivery  vehicles.  While  the  author  | 
has  used  a  dairy  company's  fleet  for  an  S 
example,  his  method  may  be  applied  to  \ 
retail  store  fleets  by  making  minor  ad-  \ 
ju.stments.  It  should  be  understood, 
however,  that  the  data  given  is  all  as¬ 
sumed  and  that  the  delivery  manager  or 
controller  who  would  follow  this  outline 
must  set  up  accurate  figures  based  on 
the  performance  of  his  own  fleet. 


Total, 
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TAiii.i: 

1-1).\TA  FOR  FU;.  1  SHONVINC  HOW  (  OST 

im;i{ 

MILK  I)KCRE.\SE.S  WITH  1  NCR  F,  ASK  IN’ 

.MILKS  TR.WKI.KI) 

Mites 

Fixed 

Mileage 

JKT 

Ct>st 

Cost 

Total 

Cost 

Year 

per  Year 

per  Year 

Per  Year 

Per  Mile 

l.lXtl) 

$3,438.00 

$72.80 

$3,510.80 

$3,510 

2.(KK) 

3,438.00 

155.()0 

3.593.()0 

1.790 

3.(XK) 

3,438.00 

218.40 

3,656.40 

1.210 

4,(K)() 

3,438.00 

291.20 

3,729.20 

0.930 

S.IXK) 

3,438.00 

364.00 

3,802.00 

0.760 

6,(XH) 

3.438.(X) 

436.80 

3.874.80 

0.640 

7.tXX) 

3.438.(X) 

509.60 

3.947.60 

0.563 

8, (XX) 

3,438.00 

582.40 

4,020.40 

0.500 

9,(XX) 

3,438.00 

655.20 

4,093.20 

0.454 

lO.(XX) 

3,438.00 

728.00 

4,166.00 

0.416 

11.000 

3,438.00 

800.80 

4,238.80 

0.385 

12,000 

3,438.00 

873.f)0 

4,311.60 

0.359 

13.000 

3,438.00 

946.40 

4,384.40 

0.337 

14.000 

3,438.00 

1,019.20 

4,457.20 

0.318 

15.000 

3,438.00 

1,092.00 

4,530.00 

0.302 

16.(X)0 

3,438.00 

1,164.80 

4,602.50 

0.287 

17,(XX) 

3,438.00 

1,237.60 

4,675.60 

0.275 

in  this  class  of  business.  Washing  and  greasing,  item 
(6),  is  therefore  included  in  fixed  cost  liecause  every 
vehicle  will  he  washed  every  night  regardless  of  the 
number  of  miles  it  runs  during  the  day.  We  will  as¬ 
sume  that  two  men  at  $30  jier  week  each  are  employed 
to  wash  and  grease  these  trucks.  This  will  make  a  total 
labor  charge  of  $3,120.  It  is  also  necessary  to  consider 
the  ownershii)  cost,  repairs,  and  maintenance  of  a 
power-driven  w’ashing-machine,  soap,  sponges,  rags, 
grease,  hose.  i)ower.  lamps,  and  water,  assumed  as 
being  a  total  of  $140  i)er  month,  or  $1,680  per  year. 
.\dding  to  this  the  labor  payroll  of  $3,120  gives  a  total 
of  $4,800  i)er  year,  or  $i()0  per  truck  ])er  year. 

Painting,  item  (7).  will  he  done  annually  regardless 
of  mileage  covered.  We  will  assume  that  all  vehicles 
are  re])ainted  annuallv  at  an  (jutsi<le  shop  at  a  cf)st  of 
SlOO  each. 

( Iverhead  Charges 

Overhead,  item  (8).  is  very  difficult  to  determine  ac¬ 
curately,  hut  if  proper  recognition  is  given  to  all  items 
not  directly  charged  against  the  individual  truck  under 
other  headings,  a  fairly  accurate  estimate  will  result. 
We  will  assume  employment  of  a  fleet  superintendent  at 
$300  ])er  month.  This  would  he  $3.(i00  ])er  year,  or  $120 
per  truck  per  year.  An  acccjunting  cost  of  $5  per  truck 
per  mfjuth,  or  $(')0  per  truck  per  year,  is  also  assumed  to 
cover  records,  forms,  stationery,  telephone  and  the  like. 
We  will  also  add  $90  per  truck  per  year  for  prorated 
cost  of  other  executive  salaries  and  expenses.  The  fleet 
superintendent  will  also  recpiire  the  use  of  one  of  the 
regul.ir  office  stenographers  for  part  time.  We  will 
charge  the  operating  expense  with  one-third  of  the 
annual  salary  of  one  stenographer,  or  one-third  of 
$1,200  per  year,  or  $400.  This  equals  $13.33  per  truck 
per  year.  'Potaling  the  foregoing  items  gives :  Super¬ 
intendent’s  salary,  $120;  miscellaneous  stationery,  $60; 
executive  expense,  $90;  and  stenographer,  $13.33,  or  a 
total  overhead-charge  of  $283.33  per  truck  per  year. 
“Overhead”  is  used  here,  not  in  the  accountant’s  techni- 


fVhen  Sprinklers 

Misbehave 

SOME  day  your  sprinkler  system 
is  apt  to  “misbehave.”  Especially 
in  the  winter  months  this  is  liable 
to  happen  when  deficient  fuel,  a  sud¬ 
den  dropping  of  the  mercury,  an  open 
or  a  broken  window,  will  allow  the 
freezing  of  a  pipe,  the  opening  of  a 
sprinkler  head  and  the  resultant 
downpour  of  thousands  of  gallons  of 
water. 

And  as  sprinkler  heads  are  con¬ 
structed  to  open  under  high  tempera¬ 
tures  then  those  located  in  boiler 
rooms,  near  ovens,  furnaces,  and 
steam  pipes  sometimes  “misbehave.” 

Moreover  constant  vibration,  a  care¬ 
less  workman,  a  negligent  watchman 
are  familiar  causes  of  sprinkler 
disaster. 

Installing  a  sprinkler  system  to 
lessen  the  hazard  of  fire  brings  an 
additional  hazard,  that  of  the  “mis¬ 
behaving”  sprinkler.  See  your  agent 
at  once  and  insure  yourself  against  it. 

The” AMERICA  FORE”  GROUP 
of  Fire  Insurance  Companies. 


Agents  in  your  city. 

American  Eagle 
0/ic  Continental 
Fidelity-Phendc 
First  American 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

Eighty  Maiden  Lane,  New  YorkM-Y. 

NEW  YORK  MONTREAL 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

£RNEST  STURMfCKairman  of  khe  Boards 

PAUL  L*HAlD«Pre8>dcnt 
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cal  interpretation  of  tlie  term,  Init  as  the  nnahsorhed 
burden  of  indefinite  and  indirect  chat  fies. 

Snmmarizinfi;  all  the  items  of  fixed  cost  i)er  truck, 
and  noting  that  milk  is  delivered  .VtS  days  ])er  year,  vve 
have : 


(1) 

License 

$1(U)(I 

(-’) 

Taxes 

9.70 

(3) 

Insurance 

12.=i.tK) 

(4) 

Depreciation 

2.30.(H( 

(5) 

Storage 

133.33 

(()) 

Washing  and  Greasing 

loO.fK) 

(7) 

Painting 

IIMUHI 

(8) 

Overhead 

283.33 

•r  ,  1  I--  1  1-  .L  '  f  l^er  Year 

I.Ual  Fixed  Cost  per  . 

j  jVr  Day 

$1,0.=;  1.30 
87.01 
2.8,=i 

Miletige  costs  are  based  np»tn  an  average  of  lO.CXX) 
miles  ])er  truck  per  year.  I'lie  following  items  are  in¬ 
cluded  : 

(1)  Gasoline  (4)  Repairs 

(2)  Oil  (,s)  Miscellaneous 

(3)  Tires 

Regarding  the  cost  of  gasoline,  item  (1).  we  will 
assume  that  this  company  has  its  own  tank  and  can  buy 
gasoline  at  tank-wagon  price,  or  say  16  cents  jter  gal. 
As  milk-delivery  service  requires  frequent  stops  and 
long  ])eriods  of  engine  idling-time,  the  gasoline-con¬ 
sumption  mileage  is  low.  For  this  case  we  will  assume 
it  to  he  H  miles  ])er  gal.,  a  cost  of  2  cents  i)er  mile.  Oil 
cost  item  (2),  is  assumed  roughly  at  25  per  cent  of 
the  fuel  cost,  or  y2  cent  per  mile. 

Concerning  items  ( 3  )  and  ( 4 )  and  assuming  a  cost 
of  $30  per  tire  and  an  average  life  of  10,000  miles,  the 
cost  i^er  mile  for  the  four  tires  would  be  $120  divitled 
by  10,000,  or  $0,012  per  mile.  An  additional  amount  of 
$40  per  truck  allowed  for  tire  repairs  in  this  same  jteriod 
makes  an  additional  $0,004  i)er  mile,  or  a  total  cost  of 
$0,016  per  mile  for  tires. 

We  will  assume  the  full-time  employment  of  one 
mechanic  at  $50  per  week  and  one  helper  at  $30  per 
week  to  maintain  these  30  trucks.  The  total  annual 
payroll  for  this  purpose  will  be  $4,160.  Assume  also  an 
expense  of  $1,000  per  year  for  maintenance  and  replace¬ 
ment  of  shop  tools  and  the  like,  and  a  further  fiat 
allowance  of  $75  per  year  per  truck  for  parts,  or  a 


Figure  1 — Opt'rating  Cost  Per  Mile 


The  Chart  Shows  Graphically  the  Variations  in  the  Total  Cost 
per  Mile  on  Individual-Truck  Operation  with  an  Increase  in 
Mileage 
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total  of  $2,250  ])er  year.  Totaling  the  foregoing  costs 
for  labor,  for  tool  replacement  and  for  jtarts  gives 
$7,410,  which,  divided  Ity  30.  gives  $247  per  truck  jter 
year  or,  based  on  the  average  mileage  of  10,000  miles 
per  year,  a  cost  of  $0.0247  per  mile. 

Miscellaneous  charges,  item  (5).  include  those  for 
alcohol,  in  winter ;  skid  chains  and  cross  links ;  start¬ 
ing  and  lighting  battery  replacements ;  repairs  to  lamps, 
horn,  and  other  accessories.  An  allowance  of  $50  jter 
truck  i)er  year  is  made,  or  y  cent  per  mile.  The  total 
cost  per  mile  of  operation  is  therefore  as  follows : 


Cost  per  Mile : 


(1) 

Ga.s()line 

$0.0200 

(2) 

Oil 

0.0050 

(3) 

Tires 

O.OUiO 

(4) 

Repairs 

0.0247 

(5) 

Miscellaneous 

0.0050 

Total, 

$0.0707 

The  total  cost  of  operation  is  therefore  the  sum  of 
the  daily  or  fixed  costs.  $2.85  per  day,  and  the  variable 
or  mileage  cost.  $0.0707  ])er  mile. 

Other  Factors 

But  certain  other  factors  must  he  given  consideration 
before  we  can  use  the  foregoing  figures  for  analyzing 
delivery  problems.  This  fleet  of  30  vehicles  includes  four 
spare  trucks  and  one  service  truck.  The  fact  already 
has  been  developed  that  the  annual  fixed  cost  of  owning 
one  of  these  trucks  is  $1,051.36  per  year.  Multiplying 
this  by  the  five  extra  trucks  gives  $5,256.80  per  year 
that  must  be  prorated  over  the  25  regular  trucks  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  true  cost-value.  Dividing  $5,256.80  by  25  gives 
$210.27  per  truck  per  year  as  extra-ownership  charges 
which,  divided  again  by  365,  is  $0.57  ]jer  truck  per  day. 
This  amount  must  he  added  to  the  daily  fixed  cost  of  the 
25  regular-service  trucks  to  get  a  true  cost  and  to  i)ro- 
rate  this  expense  j^roperly.  The  mileage  run  by  tliese 
trucks  can  he  ignored  because  it  is  assumed  that  they 
would  he  used  only  in  place  of  a  regular  truck  when 
necessary.  The  adjusted  fi.xed-cost  is  therefore  $2.85-|- 
S0.57=$3.42  per  truck  per  day,  or  a  total  of  $1,248.30 
l)er  year. 

Some  recognition  must  he  given  to  the  extra  miles  that 
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The  Model  23  Reminiton  Book- 
keepini  Machine  effecte  a  sav¬ 
ing  in  clerical  labor  amounting 
to  many  timee  its  cost.  It  is 
complete  in  its  application  to 
the  exact  requirements  of  any 
line  of  business. 


xThis  man  can  render  . 
you  a  Real  Service/ 


The  Remington  Bookkeeping  Machine  representative  does 
not  call  on  you  just  to  “sell  something,”  but  to  render  you 
a  real  service.  His  product  is  Results — not  a  mechanical 
device — results  that  mean  increased  efficiency  at  reduced  cost. 
He  is  trained  and  experienced  in  the  requirements  of  your  particu¬ 
lar  line  of  business  and  is,  therefore,  able  to  discuss  your  problems 
in  an  expert  maimer. 

In  addition  to  this,  he  has  back  of  him  the  long  experience  of 
the  Remington  organization,  which  has  specialized  in  solving 
office  management  problems  in  every  line  of  industry  for  more 
than  half  a  century. 

The  Remington  Bookkeeping  Machine  representative  merely 
asks  for  an  opportunity  to  submit  for  your  consideration  a  plan 
which  will  eliminate  errors,  reduce  costs,  and  increase  the  efficien¬ 
cy  of  your  bookkeeping  department,  and  then  make  a  practical 
demonstration  of  the  proper  equipment  to  produce  the  desired 
result.  This  demonstration  is  yours  for  the  asking  without  any 
obligation  on  your  part.  A  letter  to  us  or  a  telephone  call  to  the 
nearest  Remington  office  will  bring  this  service  to  you  at  your 
convenience. 

REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

Bookkeeping  Machine  Department 
374  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
Division  of  Remington  Rand,  Inc. 
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Fi figure  2 — C.ost  l*er  Quart  of  Milk  Dolivorvd 


The  Cost  Is  Given  in  Terms  of  Mileage  and  in  Terms  of  Load. 
Profitable  and  Unprofitable  Operation  Can  Be  Determined  in 
This  Way,  and  the  Chart  Shows  That  the  Costs  Are  Affected 
More  Rapidly  by  a  Decrease  in  Effective  Load  than  They  Arc 
by  an  Increase  in  Daily  Truck-Mileage 


will  be  run  by  the  service  truck  over  and  above  the 
necessarv  miles  the  regular  trucks  run  in  milk  delivery- 
work.  Assuming  that  this  vehicle  will  run  7500  miles 
during  the  vear,  its  cost  per  mile  is  $0.0707  x  7500= 
$530.25.  If  each  of  the  regular  trucks  runs  10.000  miles 
during  the  year,  we  must  prorate  $530.25  over  250,000 
miles,  which  gives  a  rate  of  $0.00212  jter  mile.  This 
amount  added  to  the  mileage  cost  of  the  regular  trucks 
gives  $0.07070 X $0.002 12=$0 .07282  per  truck  per  mile, 
the  adjusted  mileage-cost. 

After  consideration  of  both  of  the  foregoing  adjust¬ 
ments,  we  find  that  the  actual  cost  of  operation  for  the 
route  trucks  will  l)e  the  fixed  cost  j^er  truck  per  day, 
$3.42,  added  to  the  variable  cost  per  truck  per  mile, 
$0.07282,  or  $3,492.82. 

No  consideration  has  so  far  been  given  to  driver  costs. 
Driver  compensation  in  the  retail  milk  business  is  varia¬ 
ble  and  complicated.  It  usually  includes  bonuses  or  com¬ 
missions  in  addition  to  a  fixed  wage.  To  keep  our  analy¬ 
sis  as  simple  as  possible  we  will  assume  that  this  com¬ 
pany  pays  its  driver  a  flat  amount  of  $6  per  day,  or 
$2,190  per  year.  This  gives  a  total  fixed  operating  cost 
of  $3,438.30  per  vear,  or  $9.42  a  dav,  which,  added  to 
$0.0728  per  mile,'  is  $9,492.82. 

Variations  in  Mileage  Cost 

Table  1  was  prepared  from  the  foregoing  data  and  is 
used  as  a  basis  for  the  preparation  of  Fig.  1,  which 
shows  graphically  the  variations  in  the  total  cost  per 
mile  on  individual-truck  operation  with  an  increase  in 
mileage. 

Fig.  1  developed  a  fact  which  is  of  exceptional  impor¬ 
tance  in  making  any  analysis  of  truck  operating-costs. 
Before  any  comparisons  can  he  made,  the  basis  of  the 
figures  must  be  the  same.  We  often  hear  a  fleet  operator 
exclaim  that  he  is  not  interested  in  mileage.  Fig.  1  proves 
that,  if  he  is  to  know  his  costs  at  all,  a  true  knowledge 
of  the  number  of  miles  which  each  vehicle  has  run  is  a 
fundamental  requirement.  It  is  not  safe  to  compare  the 


“cost  per  ])oint.’’  which  is  the  standard  method  in  the 
dairy  industry,  of  a  fleet  in  Chicago  with  a  simil.ar  fleet 
in  New  York  City,  even  as.suming  the  same  basis  for 
collecting  tbe  data,  or  to  asume  the  same  ileet-ojHjr- 
ating  efficiency,  unless  the  mileage  traveled  bv  the  indi¬ 
vidual  vehicle  is  definitely  known. 

Referring  to  I'ig.  1.  let  ns  comi)are  two  vehicles  in 
the  same  fleet,  one  running  .s(KX)  miles  during  the  year 
at  a  cost  of  $0.76  ])er  mile,  and  another  operated  under 
exactly  similar  conditions  but  covering  15.0(XI  miles  in 
the  same  time  at  a  cost  of  $0,302  ])er  mile.  A  vari:ition 
of  more  than  l(K)  per  cent  exists  in  the  cost  ])er  mile  of 
operating  the  two  vehicles,  and  this  is  controlled  by 
mileage  only.  This  illustrates  the  ])rimary  importance 
of  accurate  mileage-records  before  any  other  form  of 
cost  analysis  can  even  be  attempted. 

'Po  ap])ly  this  information  to  the  actual  delivery  i)rob- 
lem  of  our  dairy  company,  let  us  assume  further  that 
it  has  an  accurate  record  of  the  cost  of  its  raw  milk  and 
of  its  plant  costs  of  pasteurizing,  bottling  and  the  like 
in  such  detail  that  the  comi)lete  cost  i)er  quart,  or  per 
point,  on  the  loading  platform  ready  to  load  into  the 
delivery  truck,  is  known.  Let  us  assume  this  cost  to  be 
$0.15  per  {jt.  and  the  retail  price  to  the  customer  to  be 
$0.20  ])er  (jt.  'Phis  leaves  a  5-cent  margin  to  cover  the 
delivery  cost,  including  cost  of  the  driver.  It  is  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  cost  of  route  foremen  and  superin- 
tendants,  and  of  salesmen  other  than  tlrivers,  will  have 
been  included  in  general  plant  overhead  and  will  be  a 
portion  of  the  $0.15-per-(it.  cost  assumed.  With  this 
5-cent  margin  let  us  apply  our  known  truck-cost  figures 
and  I)uild  up  a  chart  of  cost  figures  based  upon  the  cost 
per  (juart  delivered,  showing  how  they  vary  by  ([uarts 
delivered  and  by  miles  traveled  in  accomplishing  this 
delivery. 

Figuring  Performance 

Pable  2  is  ])repared  by  dividing  the  cost  of  operating 
one  truck  for  1  year,  including  the  wages  of  the  drivers, 
by  365  days  to  get  a  total  cost  per  truck  per  day,  and 
by  taking  truck  loads  in  increments  of  100  qt.  up  to 
and  including  500  qt.  i)er  day  and  determining  the  cost 
l)er  quart  per  mile.  Table  2  is  used  as  a  basis  for  the 
I)reparation  of  Fig.  2. 

Fig.  2  brings  to  light  some  very  interesting  facts. 
First,  it  is  possible  to  determine  at  a  glance  whether 
any  truck  in  daily  ojjeration  upon  any  route  is  profitable 
or  unprofitable  provided  the  following  two  facts  are 
known:  (a)  the  number  of  miles  the  truck  runs  during 
the  day  and  {b )  the  number  of  (piarts  delivered  in  that 
number  of  miles.  .Second,  the  costs  are  affected  more 
rapidly  by  a  decrease  in  effective  load  than  they  are  by 
an  increase  in  daily  truck-mileage. 

The  facts  and  figures  used  in  this  paper  are  all  as¬ 
sumed.  The  results  may  not  check  with  individual  ex¬ 
periences  in  operation.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
show  the  ideal,  or  an  efficient,  operation.  Many  milk 
dealers  will  object  to  the  5-cent  margin  in  the  cost  of 
a  (juart  of  milk  to  cover  delivery  cost.  I  believe  that 
3  cents  has  been  accej)ted  as  the  mark  not  to  be  exceeded 
in  this  line  of  business.  But  if  one  analyzes  his  own 
problems  in  the  same  way  that  this  specific  case  has 
been  analyzed,  i)ossibly  he  will  wish  that  the  manage¬ 
ment  would  grant  a  5-cent  margin  to  cover  actual  costs. 


If 
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New  Life  for  Piece  Goods  Section 

(Continued  from  porje  (>02  ) 

leni>  up  lo  it!  'I'licTe  are  luaiiv  ways  it  can  aid  you. 

The  Bureau  is  at  work  ou  the  developmeut  of  certain 
new  e(iuii)inent  to  he  used  in  the  piece  j^oods  depart- 
nieiit  lor  advertising  piece  ^oods  and  to  deliver  iutor- 
niatiou  and  instructions  to  the  customer.  It  aims  to 
c()oi)erate  witli  manufacturers  of  falirics.  i)atterns,  no¬ 
tions  and  efiuipment  in  develoi)inj4  and  introducing 
improvements. 

rite  Bureau  also  ijlans  to  take  a  leatling  i)art  in  en¬ 
listing  other  national  organizations  in  a  great  national 
sewing  campign,  perha\)s  a  nationwide  “1  Made  It 
Myself"  week  or  month.  It  is  hoped  that,  hy  concerted 
action  of  all  who  are  interested,  including  department 
.Stores,  national  commercial,  educational  and  women’s 
organizations,  a  great  renaissance  of  interest  in  sewing 
inav  he  hrougth  about. 

The  need  for  this  and  i)articularly  for  a  new  source 
of  supply  for  trained  seamstresses  :md  designers  is 
coining  to  he  recognized  in  all  (juarters.  even  in  the 
ready  to  wear  industry,  'i'he  supply  of  skilled  labor 
needed  in  the  manufacture  of  line  dresses,  formerly  re¬ 
cruited  from  the  immigrant  class,  has  been  all  hut  cut 
off  by  restricted  immigrati<jn.  It  is  only  the  simplicity 
of  the  recent  styles  and  the  availability  of  male  oper¬ 


ators  freed  from  the  cloak  and  suit  industry  that  have 
saved  the  dress  industry  from  a  serious  shortage  of 
labor.  It  is  evident  that  as  a  leading  dress  mantifacturer 
has  ])ointed  out.  if  we  are  to  have  an  adequate  siqiply 
of  skilled  workers  in  future  years,  we  must  teach 
otir  girls  how  to  he  skilled  and  artistic  seamstresses, 
"costume  artists"  if  you  jilease,  and  convince  them 
that  the  ixissession  of  such  an  accomplishment  is  as 
much  to  he  desired  as  skill  in  any  other  art. 

Those  who  are  charged  with  the  develoimient  of 
the  new  Bureau  are  confident  that  conscientious  ettort 
in  this  movement  will  he  both  profitable  and  a  sotirce 
of  personal  satisfaction.  For  they  believe,  to  (|Uote  the 
above-mentioned  government  report,  that  "one  of  the 
best  avenues  and  often  the  only  one  which  women  have 
for  ex])ressing  and  developing  their  creative  ability 
is  in  making  their  own  clothing  or  that  of  their  family.  " 
'I'hat  the  women  of  the  future  will  and  should  continue 
to  do  this  hectutse  they  find  in  it  a  unicitie  source  of 
enjoyment,  we  have  no  doubt. 

Is  it  not  logical  then  that  every  progressive  ])iece 
goods  department  should  he  well  known  to  the  women 
of  its  community,  not  only  as  a  source  of  suiqily  for 
heautiful  fabrics  hut  as  heatkiuarters  for  information, 
courteous  assistance  and  instruction  in  every  thing  that 
has  to  do  with  beauty,  individuality  and  true  economy 
in  their  use! 


“How’s  Business?’’  “Fine!” 


Since  men  first  bartered  the  work  of 
their  hands  for  profit  these  three 
words  have  been  their  greeting  and 
its  answer.  Pride  and  the  desire  to 
create  the  impression  of  success  is 
just  as  human  today  as  ever. 

In  the  effort  of  Modem  Accountancy 
to  extend  its  service  more  fully  in  the 
interest  of  better  business,  this  pride 
in  the  possession  of  som.ething,  known 
by  all  business  men  to  be  desirable,  is 
apparent. 


Often  business  executives  will  say, 
“Oh  yes,  we  have  a  Budget” — it’s  good 
business  to  have  a  Budget.  Yet  a  real 
Budget  is  as  unknown  to  them  as  suc¬ 
cess  was  to  the  ragged  ancient  trader 
who  always  answered  “Fine!”,  to  the 
greeting. 

The  Budget,  in  its  fullest  service,  is 
an  absolute  necessity  today  if  better 
business  is  the  aim;  or  if  the  old  greet¬ 
ing,  “How’s  Business?”,  is  to  be  an¬ 
swered  in  truth,  “Finel”. 
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Profit  or  Loss  in  Store  Workrooms? 

(Coiiti)u(cd  from  pacfc  (>03') 


expenses,  we  will  pay  you  an  additional  anionnt  of 
•)4  of  1%  ‘»ti  the  total  business  passing;  through  the 
workroom,  including  both  merchandise  sold  and  labor 
mark-up.”  While  I  i)er.sonally  believe  that  all  bonuses 
are  really  a  ‘‘snare  and  a  delusion”,  this  is  i)rohahly  the 
l)est  basis  for  this  situation, — if  you  must  have  a  bonus 
plan. 

Rcsf>fl}isihility:  Provided  you  have  the  right  fore¬ 
man-manager,  give  him  ])ractically  unlimited  authority 
over  his  own  end  of  the  business.  Of  course,  he  will 
he  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  departmental 
huver  and  other  store  executives,  hut  such  contacts 
must  he  of  a  helpful  rather  than  merely  restrictive 
nature.  .Any  other  ]M)licy  will,  we  think,  jirove  fatal  to 
real  accomplishments. 

Opcrulinff  Reports:  In  this  particular  workroom,  we 
have  found  only  two  reports  necessary.  (.)ne  is  a  small 
slip  of  paper  tyjied  and  handed  to  the  manager  each 
week,  showing  total  labor  mark-up  and  wages  for  the 
current  week  and  cumulatively  for  the  month.  The 
other  is  a  statement  furnished  at  the  end  of  each  six 
months’  jieriod.  showing  these  same  items  in  total  for 
the  period,  as  well  as  itemized  e.x])ense  charged  against 
the  workroom.  Incidentally,  the  latter  includes  rental 
of  warehouse  (piarters  at  a  liberal  commercial  rate,  find¬ 
ings  (tacks,  thread,  etc.)  and  other  miscellaneous  e.x- 
pense  incurred.  Above  all.  do  not  exj)ect  your  work¬ 
room  manager  to  “oi)erate  in  the  dark”,  without  figures, 
as  is  so  frecpiently  done. 

Rhiiit  (1)1(1  Ii(]uipi)ieiit :  It  should  not  he  necessary  to 
say  that  roomy,  well  lighted,  heated  and  ventilated 
(piarters  are  most  advisable.  Power-ojierated  sewing 
machines,  shade  cutting  machines,  work  tables,  etc.,  of 
course  are  recpiired.  'Fhen.  too.  a  small  car.  available 
when  necessary  to  travel  about,  saves  much  transjiorta- 
tion  aud  labor-time  e.xpense.  All  of  these  things  are 
axiomatic  reipiirements  in  up-to-date  manufacturing 
plants,  hut  not  so  often  in  retail  .stores. 

Procedure :  \  simple,  hut  satisfactory,  procedure  is 
necessary  for  handling  the  many  jobs  passing  through 
a  workroom.  We  have  a  plan  hook,  hound  in  duplicate, 
in  which  is  entered  each  job  taken  by  salespeople  on  the 
floor  or  by  those  in  the  workroom.  This  form  jirovides 
necessary  initial  data,  including  time  customer  w’ants 
measurement  and  delivery ;  a  space  for  recording  de¬ 
tails  of  measurement,  etc. :  and  a  final  record  of  comple¬ 
tion  of  order.  The  original  copy  is  torn  out  and  sent 
to  workroom  as  a  working  record,  the  tissue  copy  re¬ 
maining  in  the  hook  as  a  follow-up  and  ])ermanent 
record.  There  is  also  a  simple  follow-up  between  the 
department  and  workroom,  to  make  sure  that  i)rom- 
ises  are  kejit  so  far  as  possible,  or  the  customer  notified. 
-And,  finally,  there  is  a  small  sticker  filled  out  to  show 
labor  mark-up,  attached  to  .sale.scheck  when  sent  to 
accounting  division.  I'liis  brief  description  will  jjroh- 
ahly  give  you  enough  of  an  idea  of  the  simple  systems 
u.sed,  as  space  does  not  permit  reprrxlucing  each  form 
here. 

Rate  Schedtdes :  Rates  charged  customers  for  various 
classes  of  w'ork  of  course  must  be  largely  measured 


by  local  competition.  However,  do  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  public  demands  good  work  and  is  willing  to 
pay  more  for  it.  .\l.so,  if  a  workroom  is  o|)erated  ])ro])- 
erly,  it  can  generally  underbid  competitors,  where  nec¬ 
essary.  and  still  make  a  ]>orfit.  Likewise,  it  is  good  busi¬ 
ness  to  charge  less  in  off-seaons  and  more  in  the  sjiring 
and  fall.  .Always,  remember,  yon  are  operating  to  in¬ 
crease  sales  hut  without  a  workroom  loss,  and  volume 
usually  should  decrease  co.st  (a  manufacturing  truism 
— hut  s(t  (»ften  a  retail  di.sap]H)intment.  for  some  un¬ 
known  I?)  reason). 

Dcportmeutal  Helps:  It  probably  goes  without  say¬ 
ing  that  a  workroom  cannot  ojKrate  successfully  unless 
the  sales  department  has  merchandise  the  public  wants, 
at  a  ])rice  and  when  wanted.  .\lso.  as  in  our  own  case, 
a  Model  ILnise  (where  made-up  dra])eries  actually  can 
he  seen),  the  services  of  an  Interum  Decorator  (avail¬ 
able  without  charge),  ])roj)er  merchandise  displays  on 
the  selling  floor,  various  forms  of  advertising,  etc.,  are 
most  helpful  to  a  workroom  manager.  These  things 
are  merely  mentioned,  because  it's  so  ea.sy  to  “pass  the 
buck”  to  the  absentee  one  for  things  over  which  he  can 
have  hut  little  control. 

Finally,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that,  where.as  (as 
.stated  above)  customers  used  to  pay  appro.ximately  one- 
half  of  the  workroom  payroll  oidy.  we  now  have  a 
situation  where,  after  payroll  and  all  other  operating 
exjjenses  are  charged  against  this  workroom,  customer 
receijns  (moduce  a  substantial  net  |)rofit  annually.  'I'his, 
of  c(»urse.  is  in  addition  to  merchandise  profits,  which 
are  now  not  only  clear  gain,  hut  increased  in  addition. 
The  customers  now  ])ay  less,  salts  have  increased,  co¬ 
workers  are  better  paid,  and  the  company  makes  more 
net  ]>rofit.  Naturally,  everyone  is  ha])])ier — which  is 
.something  again,  worthwhile  in  this  world,  isn't  it? 


Purchase  Control  Booklet  W  ill  Help 
Merchandising  Plans  for  1928 

I'nit  .Stock  Lontrol  has  been  talked  about  so  much 
and  credited  with  working  so  many  miracles  that  retail¬ 
ers  cannot  he  blamed  for  worshiijping  this  system. 
They  should  realize,  however,  that  this  form  of  control 
will  work  economically  only  in  de])artments  large  enough 
to  have  outgrown  simpler  meth(jds. 

Many  stores  can  control  their  stocks  adequately  by 
the  use  of  a  simple  dollar  control  system.  .As  sales  in¬ 
crease  to  such  i)roportions  that  information  is  needed 
regarding  fabrics,  colors  and  sizes,  then  it  is  time 
enough  t(j  consider  Unit  Control. 

.A  booklet  published  by  the  Controllers'  Congress, 
“Merchandise  Purchase  Control  for  Stores  of  Moderate 
Size”,  will  prove  very  helpful  to  many  retailers.  This 
publication  gives  a  very  definite  plan  of  control,  includ¬ 
ing  forms,  the  factors  to  he  considered,  method  of  de¬ 
termining  initial  markup  and  departmental  oijerating 
expenses.  If  you  are  planning  sales,  purchases  and 
stocks  for  next  year,  this  booklet  will  be  most  useful  to 
you.  Alembers  of  the  Association  may  procure  copies 
from  headquarters  at  50  cents  each. 
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Pack  Your  Products  Once 
SMore  Than  That  is  Waste 

ONLY  one  packing  is  necessary — from  your  machines  directly  into 
your  Shipping  Boxes. 

To  pack  your  products  more  than  once — into  large  cases  that  eventually 
have  to  be  unpacked  and  the  contents  repacked  for  shipment  —  is  to  add 
an  unnecessary  expense  to  your  production  costs  —  and  only  cuts  your 
profits  by  the  amount  of  that  extra  time  and  labor  charge. 

With  H  &  D  Unit  Shipping  Boxes  you  pack  youi  day’s  production 
directly  into  the  Shipping  Boxes,  each  box  holding  a  natural  sales  unit  of 
your  product,  or  the  amount  necessary  to  conveniently  replenish  dealer* s 
counter  stocks.  You  save  the  time,  labor  and  space  that  the  extra  unpack' 
ing,  assorting  and  re'packing  requires.  Your  customer  saves  in  unpack' 
ing  time  and  labor,  storage  space,  and  reduced  freight  and  express  bills. 

Damage  to  merchandise  through  unnecessary  exposure  is  eliminated. 

More  and  more  manufacturers  of  Knit  Goods  are  adopting  this  new 
fashion  in  packaging.  An  H  &  D  Package  Engineer  will  gladly  tell 
you  of  the  results  these  manufacturers  have  obtained.  At  the  same 
time  he  will  design  for  you  a  Unit  Shipping  Box  that  will  make 
important  additional  profits  for  you.  His  services  are  free.  Write 

The  Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Company 

455  Decatur  Street  *•  Sandusky,  Ohio 

World’s  Largest  Producer  of  Corrugated  Fibre  Shipping  Boxes  and  Packing  Materials 


wmy^  They  save  us  mt  lease 
50%  in  storage  space,  com* 
pared  with  knockdown 
wooden  boxes.  The  boxes 
themselves  cost  very  much 
less  than  wood  boxes  of 
the  same  size  would  cost. 

**Packing  labor  costs  are 
materially  reduced, packing 
is  a  neater,  cleaner  job,  the 
shipping  room  is  kept 
cleaner.  We  have  had  no 
complaints  of  goods  dam* 
aged  in  transit. 
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j^No  matter  what  bookkeeping-^ , 
machines  you  use  GRAVITY  ^ 
'  Lock  BINDERS  will  lower  the  /  k 
^  I  cost  of  opertffifig  your  account-  •  K 
mg  department. 

Just  pat  leases  into  place 
Perfect  alignment  al'ways.  - 


M£D' 


For  many  years  GRAVITY 
serving  Mandel 

^rO  the  executive  whose  responsibility  is  the  performance  and  main- 
tenance  of  bookkeeping  machines  and  auxiliary  equipment. 
Gravity  Lock  Binders  are  particularly  recommended. 

Competitive  tests  made  by  large  institutions  covering  speed  (saving 
two  to  five  minutes  on  each  operation) —ease  in  handling-  reducing 
fatigue  of  workers,  and  many  others,  substantiate  every  statement 
made  concerning  GRAVITY  Lock  BINDERS. 


Lock  Binders  have  been 
Brothers,  Chicago 


Many  installations  made  several  years  ago  are  going  on  indefinitely, 
lowering  the  cost  of  auxiliary  bookkeeping  equipment  to  the  point 
where  first  expense  has  been  wntten  off  long  before  a  point  of  di¬ 
minishing  efficiency  is  in  sight. 

Have  your  stenographer  write  us  today  on  your  letterhead  for 
further  details  and  specific  information. 
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McDonald  ledger  &  loose  leaf  company 
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The  YELLOW  BOOK 


BRINGS  THE  RETAILER  A  FRESH  VIEWPOINT  ON  CREDIT 


One  of  the  Foremost 
Department  Stores  in  America 
Has  Absorbed 


142  COPIES 

In  Its  Own  Organization 


Publishers 

The  Riegel  Corporation  of  N.  Y. 

225  West  34th  Street 


Wholesalers 

The  Baker  QL  Taylor  Co, 

55  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  C. 


Can  you  afford  to  have  your  or¬ 
ganization  handicapped  with  old- 
fashioned  notions  on  consumer 
credit,  the  greatest  implement  for 
trade  expansion  today  ? 

This  is  a  day  of  mass  action.  The 
composite  customer  idea  will  do 
for  retailing  what  mass  production 
has  done  for  industry. 

Manufacturers  are  selling  billions 
of  dollars  worth  of  merchandise  by 
mail  order  and  canvassers,  on  credit 
to  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry. 

Do  you  realize  that  when  you 
“check”  credits,  you  check  the  growth  of  your  business? 

Do  you  realize  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  credit  loss? 
Do  you  realize  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  discredit  loss  ? 

Do  you  doubt  that  the  cash  econ¬ 
omy  theory  is  a  fallacy? 

Do  you  shy  at  installment  sell¬ 
ing? 

Would  you  like  to  read  the  true  story  of  the  sham  battle  between  Macy’s 
and  The  New  York  Better  Business  Bureau?  Then  read  “The  Yellow  Book” 


PRICES 

One  copy  postpaid 

^3.00 

5  copies  F.  O.  Y.  .  . 

33  3^%  disc* 

10  “  “  “  .  . 

.  35% 

25  “  “  “  .  . 

.  37% 

Say  you  saw  it  m  THE  BULLETIN 


STEERING  CLEAR  OF  THE  OBSTACLES 
IN  MODERN  RETAILING 


SEMI-ANNUAL  SALE 


Among  the  authors  of  the  new 
Modern  Merchandising  Course 
are  the  following  men: 
Frederick  D.Corlev, Vice-President, 
Marshall  Field&Company ,  in  charge 
of  Retail  Merchandising 

Dr.  PaulH.  Nvstrom,  for  six  years 
Direc  tor  of  the  Associated  Merchan- 
dising  Corporation 

Dr.  I. EE  Galloway,  First  Director  of 
the  School  of  Retailing,  New  York 
University;  a  well  known  authority 
on  Store  Management 
Edgar  J.  Kaufmann,  President  of 
Kaufmann’s  Department  Stores, 
Pittsburgh 

J.  C.  Pessey,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
J.  C.  Penney  Company 
Joseph  Chapman,  President,  L.  S. 

Donaldson  Company,  Minneapolis 
Percy  H.  Johnston  ,  President,  Chem¬ 
ical  National  Bank  of  New  York 
John  Block,  Kirby,  Block  &  Fischer, 
Resident  Buyers 

Col. DavidMay, late  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  May  Department  Stores 
W.  T.  Grant,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
W.  T.  Grant  Company 
Clayton  Potter,  President,  United 
States  Stores 

Amos  Parrish,  Director,  Amos  Par¬ 
rish  &  Company ,  Store  Counselors 
^ViLLiAM  N.  Taft,  Editor,  Retail 
Ledger 

Sheldon  R.  Coons,  Executive  Vice- 
President,  Gimbel  Bros., New  York 
John  B.  Garver,  The  Garver  Bros. 

Company,  Strasburg,  Ohio 
—and  many  others. 


Modern  retailing  is  so  full  of  the 
promise  of  rich  reward  that  thousands 
of  men  enter  the  retail  business  each  year. 

But  It  is  so  beset  with  obstacles  and  pit- 
falls  that  many  of  those  who  enter  retailing 
fail.  Estimates  of  the  number  of  failures 
vary  but  one  reliable  source  places  it  as 
high  as  85%. 

There  is  the  problem  of  collecting  past 
due  accounts,  of  moving  slowstock,of  stock- 
turnover,  and  advertising  and  window  displays — how  to  know  when 
to  buy  and  how  much  to  buy  and  what  to  buy,  how  to  meet  cut 
price  and  mail  order  competition — and  on  and  on  and  on. 

The  man  who  can  overcome  these  obstacles,  who  can  solve  these 
problems,  is  on  the  road  to  great  reward. 

Now,  how  about  yourself.^  Are  you  tackling  these  difficulties 
single-handed  and  alone — are  you  feeling  your  way  in  the  dark.? 

Up  until  three  months  ago,  that  was  the  only  way.  Experience  is  an 
expensiv'e  teacher,  but  it  w’as  the  only  teacher.  But  now  there  is 
available  a  carefully  directed  course  of  reading  that  gives  you  thr 
facts  that  you  need.  It  is  called 

The  Modem  Merchandising  Course  and  Service 
With  the  cooperation  of  the  leading  authorities  in  every  field  of 
Retailing,  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  has  assembled  the  fun¬ 
damental  facts  and  principles  of  Modern  Merchandising  in  this  new 
Course  and  Service.  Every  man  ambitious  for  success  in  retailing — 
every  owner,  every  general  executive,  every  buyer,  every  controller, 
every  merchandise  manager — all  men  who  must  think  and  decide, 
will  find  sound  guidance  here. 

A  new  book  called  “Progress  and  Profits”  tells  how  this  remark¬ 
able  step  forw'ard  in  business  training  came  about  how  you  can 
avail  yourself  of  it,  and  what  it  will  mean  to  you  in  terms  of  in¬ 
creasing  your  profits.  We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy;  just  mail 
the  coupon. 

ALEXANDER  HAMILTON  INSTITUTE 


Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 
1-19  Astor  Place,  New  York  City 

Please  mail  me,  free,  a  copy  of  “Progress  and 
Profits.” 


h  Canada,  addrea  tkt  AUxandrr  Hamilton 
hmnne,  Ltmtud,  C.  P.  R.  Bl^-,  Toronto 


In  England,  67  Grtat  Russell  St.,  London 
In  Austraua.  lie  CastUrtaik  St.,  Sydney 


Position .  hnmr 


Company.. 

Business 


y6  correct  certain 


misleading  claims 
that  have  been  made 
to  merchants  all  over 
the  country  regarding 
patent  infringement^ 
we  make  the  f ollow* 
ii^  statements  *  *  * 


1.  That  the  Grand  Rapids  Store  Eqidpment  Cor¬ 
poration,  Metal  Division,  Is  manntaeturlng 
and  wm  eontinne  to  manutaetnre,  sell  and 
servlee.  New  Way  Measuring  and  Comput¬ 
ing  Maehlnes. 

1.  That  the  New  Way  Measuring  Machine  being 
manuf  aetured  Is  under  no  Iniunedon  respect¬ 
ing  any  mechanical  feature  covered  by  any 
patent  or  patents  owned  by  any  other 
company. 

S*  That  any  preaent  or  prospective  user  of  New 
Way  Machines  wlU  be  protected  by  the 
entire  resources  of  this  company,  against 
any  annoyance  or  cost  of  llttgadon,  or  claims 
for  damages,  ariring  from  any  suits  for  In¬ 
fringement  which  may  be  threatened. 

4-  That  we  are  selUng  New  Way  MaeUnes  on 
their  merits  only  and  Invite  and  urge  careful 
comparison  and  demonstrations  with  any 
other  machine  on  the  market. 


GRAND  RAPmS  STORE  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 
qietal  Division) 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 


